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=the Paint thea ‘asts 
on glassho 


In nurseries throughout the country Green- 
house Paint is giving outstanding protection to glasshouss. {nt has 
to withstand more gruelling conditions. 


IBEX~which is the product of exhaustive experimenti». | based 
white lead formulations— haa all the protective «ileal 
paint. It spreads well and dries with a tough, flexible film») (oes not 
Crack or flake. It is economical; its outstanding power: protection 
reduce both the need for repainting and your total main ..«« costs. 


When at last repainting time comes round, IBEX prov. © perfect 
foundation. 

One coat of IBEX primer, followed by two finishing con’ © »cs a new 
‘glasshouse the perfect start te a long life. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 
Clements House, 14 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
‘Crescent House, Newcastle upon Tyme, 1. Lead Works Lance. 


‘ 
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At last! An all-purpose liquid manure AT A PRICE SO 
REASONABLE YOU CAN USE IT FREELY! WELGRO is a 
natural, balanced feed in handy powder form, that feeds 
plants through both leaves and roots. WELGRO acts 
quickly on even the poorest soils, correcting soil 
deficiencies and promoting vigorous 


(yet sturdy) growth. 7m 
MAKKS 

GALLONS 


NUTRIENT VALUE 
(60°) OF ANY LIQUID MANURE 
ON THE MARKET 


30% Phosphates—for 
sturdiness and fruiting 


15% Potash—for health, 
colour and flavour 


PLUS 7 Extra Minerals (trace elements), 
Magnesium, Iron, Copper, Manganese, 
Zinc, Boron, Molybdenum—all essential 
to healthy plant life. PLUS A Special 


Penetrant (GF55) for quick, complete <= 
penetration to leaves and roots. Sa 

Everything grows well with 


Ask for WELGRO at all Gardening and 
WELGRO 
P.O. for 3/- (2/6 plus postage & packing) to: 


ULVIR LTD BOREHAMWOOD HERTS. Pioneers of Liquid Feeding for 20 years 
i 


RONCENTRATS | 
40°/ 15% Nitrogen— 


Exactly 
where you 
need it 


Patented throughout the Worid 

THE GARDEN MODEL (illustrated), with a 

width of 18 in. and hopper holding 28 Ib. 

of material, this model is ideal for private lawns and 

flower beds, etc. A quarter of an acre can be covered 

in less than two hours even on a windy day, and the job 

is done far better than it can possibly be done by hand. 

The standard roller distributes many fertilizers at 4 oz. 
per sq. yd. or grass seed at 1 oz. per sq. yd. 

Price £5.17.6 


THE PARK MODEL distributes over 
a width of 39 in. with a hopper capacity of 
112 lb. This model is ideal for sports grounds, 
golf courses, playing fields, parks, etc. It can 
be operated by hand or tractor towed if required. 
The standard roller distributes fertilizers at 
the rate of 20z. per sq. yd. or grass seed at 


2 oz. per sq. yd. 
Price £35.15.0 
Additional meter rollers are available for both the above 


models which enable any type of fertilizer, seed, top 
dressing or granular material to be be distributed at a 


FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON 


QUILLOT LIM ITED 
Dept. R.H.S. 
74 Lenelby Road, Tolworth, Surrey 
Telephone: ELMbridge 1973 


THE 


fortnightly 


a good excuse for 
lunch with a glass 


vi of wine at the Stores 


ATCO 
MOTOR 
MOWERS 


14 in. model 
illustrated 


A 12 in. model is introduced in the 
1960 range of ATCO Motor Mowers. 
Fitted with a JAP two-stroke engine 
and specially designed for the small lawn. 
See it in our Gardening Department. 


12 in. model £29.17. 
14 in. model £42. 2. 
17 in. model £44. 4. 
17 in. model £50.15. 
20 in. model £59. 3. 
20 in. model middleweight £89.12. 
18 in. model rotary £25. 0. 


ATCO machines are available up to 
34 in. and the range also includes 
sidewheel models 


Gardening lists sent free on request 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


two-stroke 
Sour-stroke 
two-stroke 
four-stroke 
lightweight 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SWI Victoria 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 
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HALTS GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT: 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - 

Last Longer - Look Better ! : 
NO PAINT NEEDED MORTICED 


| AND TENONED jOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 


Available for cash or 1/10th 
deposit and balance over 6, 12, 
18 or 24 months. 


GREENHOUSES 
from £19.0.0 
FREE DELIVERY 


Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE in full natural colours. ‘ ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD-44 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE - KENT 


—FASTEST, because its cutting action consists of a series of 
high-speed cutter blades linked together in a continuous chain 
which is electrically driven around a static guide bar .. . it is suit- 
able for cutting hedges, bushes and shrubs and cuts 2 to 3-year 
growth cleanly without bruising .. . it has enormous advantages 
over ordinary reciprocating types of trimmer. 
110V model costs £17.0.0. @ 

200-250V model costs £18.0.0. 

Full particulars from: TELES mae Tx 
8 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 AMBassader 2856 
Visit our Stand at the Royal Show—Stand K.1, Avenue K 
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OUR NEW INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1960 
DUNSAPPIE (Medium Cactus). 
leone” (Achievement Award 
MAYBURY (Small Cactus). 
uve-pink. Very free. 3} ft. 


TANTALLON (Small Decorative). 
Apricot and pink. 34 ft. 
10/6 each 


WRITE NOW FOR A CATALOGUE 


DOBBIE&COLTD 


DEPT.R EDINBURGH-7 


THE VASE 
FOR YOUR 
1960 
FLOWER 
SHOW 


THE NEW 
SENSATIONAL 


2-PIECE “POLYTHENE” VASE 
(Outdates metal vases) 


IN 3 SIZES 
12” x 44° x 53° @ 7/6 postageand packing 1/6 
ex 3 x 5” @ 5/11 1/6 


Now selling in 1000's to Horticultural Societies. 
Quantity prices on application. 


N T#PPING — LEAKING 


DENTING — CHIPPING 
RUSTING — FADING 
Always look new—Packs away so easily. Gives unifermity 
and neatness to the Show Bench. In stock — immediate 
delivery. (Why grow perfect blooms and then ‘Show’ 
them in imperfect metal vases.) 


EVERY GARDEN NEEDS 


SEAWEED 


Now obtainable at Boots and other 
manure y paten process 
making the organic content, in- 
cluding the vital mineral] elements, imme- 
diately available as a soil fertiliser and as 
a foliar nutrient. 

MAXICROP frees minerals trapped in 
the soil, adding its own organic riches of 
trace elements, plant hormones and 
Alginate-like substances. It increases re- 
sistance to pests and , encourages 
root formation, improves flavour of fruit 
and vegetables. 


3/6 bottle makes 64 gallons 


LIQUEFIED SEAWEED 


tn case of difficulty, please write for name of nearest 
stockist to:— 


MAXICROP LTD. HOLDENBY NORTHANTS. 
Telephone: East Haddon 227 


LAWNMAN 


Send 3d. Stamp for list of horticultural bargains. 
TURF 
MANAGEMENT 


For HAND use and for use with the 
HOWARD ROTAVATOR BANTAM, BULLFINCH, 
DEMON, SHAY ROTOGARDENER 120 and 
WOLSELEY MERRY TILLER 


RAKE SCARIFIER, SPIKER SLITTER 
TURF AERATOR (illustrated) 
WHALEBONE BRUSH and PRESSURE ROLLER 
Quickly and easily interchanged without tools. 
Incorporating the Patent Resilient Control. 
Full details from the Patentees and Sole Makers: 


W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. 
CHEADLE, CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 


“BIKINI? 
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MURPHY 
LIQUID 


MALATHION 


This highly efficient insecti- 
cide will control many insect 
pests and is particularly effec- 
tive against Aphids (Green 
and Black Fly), Mealy Bug, 
Scale insects, White Fly 
adults, Red Spider, Thrips, 
Leaf Miner, etc. 


4-0z. bottle 5/6 
8-oz. bottle 10/- 
I pint tin 21/6 


Lightweight 


What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 


so efficient? 


Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 

Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-steel wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


ALLEN 


x 
Lower 
London Office. 23 Lawren 


garden fungicide 
containing 


CAPTAN 


Controls many important 
fungus diseases on a wide 
range of crops. It is especially 
effective against Black Spot 
on roses and Scab on apples 
and pears. It will also con- 
trol Storage Rots and Bulb 
and Corm Rots. 

Size I, 3/- 

(makes 5 gallons spray) 
Size 2, 9/6 
Size 4, 27/6 


R GARDENING © 


KARATHANE 


MILDEW 
FUNGICIDE 


Gives a very efficient control 
of Powdery Mildews ona wide 
range of garden and green- 
house plants, particularly on 
roses, apples, grapes, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, cucum- 
bers and marrows. 
Size |, 3/- 
(makes up to 10 gallons spray) 
Size 2, 9/6 
(makes up to 40 gallons spray) 
Size 4, 27/6 
(makes up to 160 gallons spray) 


Available from Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD., WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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No. 854724 be Tol: MONar 
41600 ~ t 
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Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nurser 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums, 


Te 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

igs and Roses. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


es: 
Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12” by 2” 
with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carniace £15 .2. 6 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HS) nal complete range of 
sizes and mode 


Now is the time to plant 


WATER LILIES 
AND OTHER AQUATICS 


Our illustrated booklet ‘The Water Garden’ 
describes them in detail — and how to grow 
them. It tells you when, where, and how to 
plant, how to keep the water clear, how to 
make a miniature water garden, and includes 
a unique depth and colour guide to the hardy 
water lilies. A new, enlarged edition is now 
available, full of practical advice and help- 
ful diagrams. Send 1/6 for a copy today to 


Stewarts Nurseries 


FERNDOWN, DORSET Est. 1742 


Tobacco Curing Cooperative 
TILTY + DUNMOW ESSEX 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


(30 varieties) 

Literature Curing 
Manufacturing Appliances 
Advisory Bureau, etc. 
All requirements for those who 
wish to grow and make their 
own tobacco at under 
6d. per ounce. 

Enquiries invited. 


THE FLEXA MOWER is 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 
* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass 


S ly positioned flexable Sheffield steel blades give the 
xa a unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 
upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 
oa tugging with the Flexa. It glides ~—- rough uneven 
ere as easily as over a smooth lawn will cut 
4 in. of the ground—easy propulsion is a main 
of our machines. Please write for full details. 
* Grass boxes available all models 
* Every machine guaranteed three years 
14, 16, and 18-in. cutting widths) 
FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., Dept. RH, 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 
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Lifes much easier with 


things of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER. 
Weighing only 6 Ib., its well guarded re- 
ciprocating blades give the clean secateur 
cut approved by professional gardeners. 
Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—tThe most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close 
cutting of grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers 
and motor scythes. Price: from £13. 108s. (P.T. extra) 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen 
Hoe/Tiller and Chain Saws, etc., tools that are really built for the job. 
Deferred terms can easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 349! (7 lines) 


Plants don’t eat, they drink 


When you give your plants liquid manure, you’re 
feeding them the natural way. The plant foods go 
quickly and evenly into the soil, and the plant 
takes them in immediately. 

Liquinure is a liquid manure with the plant 
foods carefully blended in the natural proportions 
your plants need. It has been proved in field trials— 
and welcomed enthusiastically 
by gardeners and growers all 
over the country. 

Liquinure is easy to use. 
Feed your plants with Liquinure 
all through the growing season. 
You'll get bigger crops, health- 
ier plants. There are three 
type of Liquinure: General, 
Flower Special and Tomato 
Special. It’s sold everywhere. 
Bottles 2/-, 3/9, 15/-; one gallon 
24/-. As much as 48 gallons of 
liquid manure are made from a 
2/- bottle. 


LIQUINURE 


BRITAIN’S MOST SUCCESSFUL LIQUID MANURE 


0 
Back-break and tedious time-wasting are 
an EB, 
Vc 
[A 
0 
id 
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“HYDRA 60” 


ALL PURPOSE - SPRAYS CONTINUOUSLY 
with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures com y continuous and 
powerful spray; cupgivine. 4 

MODEL No. (as ittustracea) 7 / 


MODEL No. 2 96/6 


Ulustrated Catalogue from: 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box 9-67, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


THE GREENHOUSE 


A quarterly review for all gardeners 


A quality 64 pp. letterpress magazine 

for all horticultural enthusiasts, contain- 

ing illustrated articles by leading experts 
on all matters 
connected 
with 
house culture 
and main- 
tenance. 


SEND 2/6 FOR 
SPECIMEN 
copy 


To “The Greenhouse” 539 Battersea Park Rd. 
London, 8.W.11 

RHS 

Name 


Address 


enclose cheque!P.O./M.O. to value of........ 


GREENHOUSE 
SHADING 


is solved cheaply and efficiently by 
“Riviera’’ Bamboo Roll-up Blinds 


4,5’ & 5S’ 9 wide, 10 yd. rolls. It has 
many other uses. 


Prices and Particulars on application. 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 


SOUTHDOWN WKS., LEWES 
Fencing & Gate Specialists 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS 
A STRAWBERRY & 


le Is unblemished by § 

slugs or grit. You can 

always pick fruit like 

this if will use 

STRAWBMATS in- 

stead of loose, untidy 

straw. You will also 

get them earlier Why 

not CHEAT THE ‘SLUGS and trap the sun's 

beast recommended by Adam the Gardener 
Sunday Express), and Mr. Middleton's Gardening 


wale CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 
Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/—for 36 12° mats. 
36/— for 36 18° mats. 
54/—for 36 21° mats. 
72/—for 36 24° mats. 


OR, if time does not press, 
send S.A.E. for our beauti- 
ful folder® to: 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO., 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
* After seeing this you wil! realise the advantages 


of ina should fast you 
five years 
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Death to pests with 


Fisons Kil 


Here’s the only insecticide that will clear 
your garden of every common insect pest in 
sight—Fisons Kil. Kil makes a clean, sure 
sweep within 24 hours, and stays on guard for 
a full week. 

Now you just use Kil where before you needed 
a range of insecticides. Get Kil now. 


Protect your plants this easy economical way 


EKCO THERMOTUBES—simple to install, 
reliable, robust and waterproof. For use in 
greenhouse or hot frame. 2ft. length 26/- 
and 5/6 (approx.) per additional foot. 
Thermostatic control from £4. 


EKCO ‘Warm-Glow’ Soil Heater 
Can be used in a frame or the open ground. 
Efficient, non-corroding. 50ft. lengths giving 
8 hours heat per unit, 30/-; or 100ft. lergths 
giving 4 hours heat per unit, 55/-. 


ELECTRIC GARDEN HEATING 


Write for full details to: &.K. COLELTD 6 VIGO STREET REGENT STREET - LONDON 
wrs me 
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att-cepar GREENHOUSES 


Painting 


Low 
Upkeep 


Write for free illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


Low Volume Spraying 


A low priced portable outfit of proved 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 Ib. ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model IM 
spray gun fitted with quart container 
—larger pressure feed containers avail- 
able for continuous spraying. Also 
suitable for maintenance painting, 
tyre inflation, etc. Countrywide after- 
sales service. Recommended by Plant 
Protection Limited. Deferred terms 
available. 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD (Division of Broom & Wade Ltd.) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE: BUCKS 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE AND JULY 


Shows 
TuurRsDAY, June 9 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


Fripay, June 10 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


TugspAy, June 14 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 15 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Tuespay, June 28 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 29 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Fripay, July 1 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 


SATURDAY, July 2 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 5 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, July 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


G 


British Iris Society’s Show, in the New 
Hall. 


) Fortnightly Flower Show, Flowering 
Tree and Shrub Competition, Cactus 
and Succulent Competition for Ama- 

+ teurs, British National Carnation 
Society’s Competition and Geranium 
Society’s Competition, in the New 
Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Cactus 
and Succulent Society’s Competition, 
in the New Hall. 


National Rose Society’s Show. (Both 
Halls on July 1, New Hall only on 


July 2.) 


Delphinium Society’s Show, in the Old 
Hall. 
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Shows—continued 


WEDNESDAY, July 6 National Sweet Pea Society’s Show, in 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 5 the New Hall. 

Saturpay, July 9 —_ National Carnation Society’s 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. Show, in the Old Hall. 


TuEspDAy, July 12 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 13 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


" Fortnightly Flower Show and Fruit and 
J 
Tuespay, July 19 | National Association of Flower Arrange- 
J 


— Competition, in the New 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. ment Societies’ Festival of Floral 


WEDNESDAY, July 20 Decoration, in both Halls. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 26 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 27 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M, 


Lectures 

Tuespay, June 14, at3 P.M. “Tree Paeonies”, by SIR FREDERICK STERN, 
O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. 

Tuespay, June 28, at 3 P.M. “Weather and the Garden’’, by mr. L. P. 
SMITH, B.A. 

Tuespay, July 12, at 3 P.M. “Cool Greenhouse Plants for Everyman”’, 
by MR. L. MAURICE MASON. 

Tuespay, July 26, at 3 P.M. “Trees for Urban Areas and their treatment 

for landscape effect”, by MISS B. COLVIN, P.P.I.L.A. 


— Flower Show, in the New 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 

be given at Wisley, that on the succeeding day or days being in each 

case a repetition of that given on the first. 

July 13, 14, 15. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous 
Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

July 20-21. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 

2 P.M.) 


Lily Group—Arrangements have been made for members of the 
Lily Group to visit St. Paul’s, Walden Bury, nr. Hitchin, the garden 
of the HON. SIR DAVID BOWES LYON, K.C.V.O., V.M.H., on July 2. 

There will be a Co-operative Display of lilies at the Fortnightly 
Show on July 12 and 13. Members of the Lily Group are invited to 
bring or send lilies for this Co-operative Display. siR FREDERICK STERN, 
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the Chairman of the Group, has kindly undertaken to supervise the 
staging of this display. Any member who would like to supply flowers 
for this exhibit is asked to let the Secretary of the Lily Committee know, 
on or before the preceding Wednesday, the names of the lilies he pro- 
poses to supply and the number of stems, so that the necessary arrange- 
ments in regard to space, etc., may be made and cards prepared showing 
the names of the lilies and the names of the exhibitors. 

There will be an “Any Question ?” Meeting at 4.30 P.M. on Tuesday, 
July 12, in the Lecture Room in the New Hall. 

At 7 P.M., on the same day, members of the Lily Group and their 
friends will dine together in the Restaurant of the New Hall. 

Arrangements have been made for members of the Lily Group to 
visit “Quarry Wood”, Burghclere, nr. Newbury, the garden of mr. and 
MRS. W. G. SIMMONS, on July 16. 


Gardeners’ Sunday—This year many gardens will be opened to 
the public on two Sundays, viz. May 1 and June 26, in aid of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Society and the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund, and some gardens will be open on other days. 

The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Society urgently needs funds to 
maintain and endow its residential country home for old gardeners and 
their wives and widows, as well as for its work of providing pensions 
and grants for retired gardeners living in distressed circumstances in 
their own homes. The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund provides 
allowances for the fatherless children of gardeners and its assured funds 
are insufficient for the purpose. It is hoped that many Fellows and their 
friends will support these gardening charities by visiting gardens opened 
under this scheme. A booklet containing some details of some 400 
openings may be obtained from The Organizer, Gardeners’ Sunday, 
Four Winds, Seale, Farnham, Surrey, price 1s., post free. 


Publications—aAttention is drawn to the Publications leaflet en- 
closed. Part VIII of the Supplement to Elwes’ Monograph of the Genus 
Lilium has now been published. It contains 5 plates of lilies, recently 
introduced or not previously featured, drawn life-size by MISS MARGARET 
STONES. The botanical part of the text is by DR. W. B. TURRILL, 0.B.E., 
F.R.S., V.M.H., and notes have been added on the cultivation of each lily. 
SIR FREDERICK STERN, Chairman of the Lily Committee, has contributed 
a Foreword. The size is Imperial Folio, 22} in. x 15} in., and the 
plates are reproduced in 8-colour collotype. 

Obtainable from The Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. Price for Fellows only £4 10s. od., by 
post £4 13s. od.; U.S.A. $13. 

The International Lily Register, compiled by GILLIAN E. PETERSON 
has also been published and is obtainable from The Secretary, Price 
12s. 6d., by post 13s. 9d., U.S.A. $2. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


URING June the main attractions at Wisley will be the floral trials, 

roses, the later rhododendrons and azaleas and rock-garden plants. 
In the floral trial ground the sweet peas and delphiniums wil! be at their 
best and on Weather Hill, in the ground formerly occupied by the 
collection of pear trees, will be found a trial of annual cornflowers. In 
the sweet pea trial there are no fewer than 96 different stocks, even more 
than last year, and the plants have been grown in the natural way on 
sticks and also trained as cordons. There are many slightly different 
ways of growing these popular flowers and at Wisley the plants are 
raised from seeds sown singly in pots in the autumn, wintered in frames 
and planted out towards the end of March. Thorough preparation of 
the ground is of the utmost importance, and very deep cultivation of 
the soil together with liberal applications of organic matter are absolutely 
necessary in order to obtain the fullest development. In the cordon 
system of training the plant is restricted to one stem tied to a stout 
bamboo cane, and the tendrils and the side shoots are usually removed 
as they appear. By this type of training the best exhibition flowers on 
very long stalks are obtained, but flowers of a sufficiently high quality 
for ordinary needs can be cut from plants grown naturally on hazel 
sticks. A well-grown plant from which the flowers are regularly picked 
should continue to bloom for three months. 

The cornflowers provide another example of the advantage of 
autumn sowing for certain types of annuals. All through the autumn and 
winter the seedling plant has ample time to form an extensive root 
system and build up a strong rosette of foliage from which later on 
flowering stems will be sent up. Spring-sown cornflowers grow away 
freely and rapidly but are rarely so large and bushy as those from seed 
sown in the autumn. In this trial one should see all types of plants 
from the very dwarf to the tallest, and a very long range of colours 
with both single and double flowers. 

In the trial of delphiniums a number of dwarf Elatum varieties are 
included for the first time. This is a group not exceeding a height of 
44 feet and of rather bushy habit; thus very suitable for the front of the 
mixed border. 

The irises will not be quite at their best this year as nearly all have 
been removed to the beds south of the frameyard; nevertheless there 
should be a good show of bloom. 

Roses are very well represented at Wisley although neither the soil 
nor the climate are by any means ideal. In the long borders running 
from the floral trial grounds to the top of Weather Hill there are 
examples of old and new varieties of Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
climbers of several types and the popular small-flowered bedding 
varieties, the labels indicating the class to which any particular variety 
belongs. On the walls of the Laboratory and trained on old trees in 
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various parts of the Gardens may be found climbing roses adapted to 
these various conditions. One of the most delightful climbers is 
‘Mermaid’ which has reached to the roof of the Laboratory and which 
has a long season, bearing clusters of large single, creamy flowers. Near 
the upper end of the terrace, there is a very old example of Rosa filipes 
which has climbed to the top of a tall holly and which covers itself at 
this time of the year with very small, sweet-scented white flowers. In 
Seven Acres there are equally large plants of varieties of R. multiflora 
of similar appearance. ‘Iwo beds of the so-called “Shrub Roses” are 
to be found near the glasshouses and they contain a large number of 
very different types. It is not proposed to describe all of these but merely 
to mention a few which, to the writer of these notes, seem to have great 
charm and individuality. It is sometimes urged that shrub roses have 
a short season of flowering and lack the bright colours of many modern 
Hybrid Teas, but this is by no means true of all of them. 

Perhaps one of the most useful classes is the Hybrid Musk, which 
has been developed from a very long series of crosses, among which the 
typical Musk rose R. moschata is represented. They are all big bushes, 
sending up a succession of strong growths breaking into huge panicles 
of medium-sized flowers. They require little pruning but can be pruned 
so as to regulate, to some extent, their shape and time of flowering. 
‘Buff Beauty’ has apricot-yellow, fragrant flowers, ‘Felicia’ with strongly 
perfumed, silvery-pink blooms was bred from ‘Ophelia’, “Thisbe’ is an 
attractive buff-yellow, semi-double with musky scent, ‘Vanity’ will 
often produce its single pink flowers until late in October, and ‘Penelope’ 
and ‘Prosperity’ are a lovely pair in which creamy-pink, flushed 
blossoms become paler with age. 

In the Rugosa group ‘Pink Grootendorst’ is a little out of the 
ordinary as it has very small, fully double flowers with frilled edges, 
coming in succession for many weeks, but it has no scent. .A very 
different plant of the same group is ‘Schneezwerg’, making a fairly 
compact and leafy bush with arching growths covered with flat, semi- 
double, white blooms followed by orange hips. The single pale pink 
‘Frau Dagmar Hastrup’ has many admirers for its creamy stamens add 
greatly to the beauty of the flower, and late in the season it carries a 
heavy crop of large tomato-red fruits. 

Finally, among the shrub roses there are three which many people 
find curiously attractive. ‘Mme. Pierre Oger’, belonging to the Bourbon 
group, forms a compact and upright bush of medium size with fully 
double, cup-shaped blooms of a warm, creamy colour in the centre, 
heavily flushed with rose externally. A single bloom cut fresh and 

laced in water is an object of the greatest beauty for several days and 
its delicious scent adds to its charm. Occasionally the bush will revert 
to the self-pink ‘La Reine Victoria’ from which it originated. 

A Hybrid Perpetual named ‘Baron Girod de |’Ain’ has flowers of 
most intense velvety crimson and the edges of its petals are slightly 
crimped and lined with white. This is another rose which amply repays 
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close inspection as it has very rich fragrance. A variety which could 
hardly be mistaken for anything else is ‘Bloomfield Abundance’, a China 
Rose with tiny flowers of perfect form, in shape and colour like ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ and rather recalling those of ‘Cecile Brunner’. ‘They come in 
generous, widely expanded panicles on the strong shoots and in smaller 
bunches on lateral growths. 

The alpine house has passed its most interesting season but plenty 
of good plants have yet to flower there. Several species of Lewisia, an 
American genus of plants well adapted to pot culture, are worth noting. 
L. heckneri has bright rose-pink flowers, those of the easily grown, 
glossy-leaved L. columbiana are white with purple veins and those of 
L. pygmaea very small, pale pink or white. One of the most attractive 
plants in the house now is Rhodohypoxis baurii, of which there are 
several different colour forms. Globularia bellidifolia has neat rosettes 
of leaves and fluffy heads of pale greyish-blue blossom, Phlox adsurgens 
clusters of bright, creamy-pink flowers. During June the first of a long 
succession of campanulas begin to flower. 

In the beds around the alpine house there is always something 
worth seeing, and on a sunny morning the collection of Cistus species 
is quite lovely. These shrubs which are very suitable for a sunny, dry 
bed or bank, cover themselves each morning with a fresh display of flat 
flowers in white, pink or purple rather like single roses. ‘The allied 
genera Halimium and Helianthemum likewise contain many valuable 
species and also some interesting hybrids. The greatest masses of 
colour in the rock garden are provided by patches of violas, campanulas 
and dianthus of many kinds, and certain other plants of particularly 
vivid hues, such as Lychnis viscaria splendens, while Genista lydia and 
G. dalmatica, both yellow flowered, provide a strong contrast. Some 
other plants deserving notice are Roscoea humeana, producing hooded, 
purple flowers from sheaves of fresh green foliage, the taller primrose 
yellow R. cautleoides, the stately crimson flowered Incarvillea delavayi, 
Codonopsis clematidea with pale blue, delicately pencilled bells and 
Orchis foliosa with spikes of large, purple bloom. 
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THE MAIN BOTANIC GARDEN OF THE 
U.S.S.R. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
MOSCOW 


ITS BUILDING AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH WORK 


Dr. P. I. Lapin (Deputy Director) 


O* January 22, 1945, in order to mark the 220th anniversary of the 
Academy of Sciences, the Government passed a resolution for the 
organization of the Botanic Garden of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow. 

Since then the experience we have gained and our collaboration 
with other botanic gardens, both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad, has made 
it possible to open the garden to the public since July 28, 1959. 

The area of the garden is 361 hectares (g03 acres). It contains 
variations in the elevation and aspects of the ground as well as a favour- 
able supply of moisture in the soil so that suitable conditions can be 
provided for the cultivation of plants from different countries, allowing 
for the ecological peculiarities of each plant. 

The main botanic garden is entrusted with the following tasks: 

(1) To investigate methods for using and cultivating the vegeta- 
tive resources of the Soviet Union and of foreign countries as 
the national economy may require. 

(2) To work out a scientific basis for the cultivation of plants in 
the city. 

(3) To disseminate botanical knowledge and information on the 
practical use and cultivation of plants. 

At present the main botanic garden is well equipped and contains 
the following departments: Native plants of the U.S.S.R.; Arboretum; 
Tropical plants; Cultivated plants; Cultivation of flowers; Use of the 
resources of our vegetation for plant breeding by groups concerned 
with immunization and seed growing. We have laboratories for the 
study of the physiology of plant development in connection with bio- 
chemical, embryological and growth stimulating factors, for experi- 
ments in remote hybridization in conjunction with the base in Alma-Ata 
and also the bureau for plant protection. Besides that a group of 
guides and a scientific library have been built up. The main botanic 
garden also includes the experimental farm “‘Snigiri” of 450 hectares 
(1,120 acres approx.) and the base on the Black Sea Coast of the 
Caucasus south of Adler. 

In the main botanic garden various councils work, including the 
Council of Botanic Gardens, the Council for the Co-ordination of 
Scientific Research in Plant Introduction, the Commission for Co- 
ordinating Research on the Scientific Bases of Green Plantations in the 
U.S.S.R., the editorial board of the Bulletin and of the Proceedings of 
the Main Botanic Garden. 
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Between 1945 and 1959 we have built up valuable botanic collec- 
tions by seed exchange, annual expeditions and botanical collecting on 
other scientific missions. This we regard as one of our most important 
achievements. Since 1952 we have kept thorough records of the 
behaviour of these plants in their new conditions. Even by then we 
were able to make a preliminary analysis of the new introductions. 
During the past ten years the garden has received more than 95,000 
seed packets and plants and so we now have a unique collection. Of 
the U.S.S.R. native flora there are more than 3,000 species, of trees 
1,800 species and varieties, while among ornamental plants we have 
about 6,000 named varieties and of crop plants about 2,000. The 
collection of tropical and sub-tropical plants contains 2,500 species 
and forms, and is of considerable value. From these collections botanic 
expositions have been formed. The organization of experimental ex- 
positions preceded that of more permanent ones. 

By 1959 more than 150 hectares (445 acres) were occupied with 
displays of plants in the open ground. These were completely or almost 
completely planted and included about 360,000 plants of 10,329 
different kinds. The planting of the floral areas was completed first. 
These are close to the western entrance of the All Union Exhibition and 
the main glass-house and occupy 20 hectares (50 acres). Next we 
gathered decorative plants suitable for the middle zone of the European 
part of the U.S.S.R. This is called “the garden of permanent blooming”’ 
and takes the form of a “‘living calendar” of plants flowering from early 
spring till late autumn; there are 215,000 trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
perennials of 1,200 different species and varieties. In the rose collection 
there is a single block with 2,000 different sorts of all types. This is 
four-fifths of the number of kinds originally planned for the project. 

Displays of the U.S.S.R. natural flora are represented by the typical 
plants from the various regions, the European part, Siberia, the Far 
East, Middle Asia, the Altai mountains, the Caucasus and the Car- 
pathians. These are arranged according to the botanical and geo- 
graphical regions and the natural landscape has been imitated as far as 
possible. These plots occupy about 20 hectares (50 acres) and 121,000 
plants have been planted. 

The arboretum is being made as a natural park and we plan to 
plant in groups of different genera, 2,700 species, varieties and forms of 
trees and shrubs on an area of 75 hectares (180 acres). By the end of 
1959, 50 hectares (120 acres) were ready to be assimilated into the 
main garden with 22,000 plants of 1,000 different kinds. The groups, 
for example, of Thuja, junipers, yews, firs, roses and larches are com- 
pletely finished and correspond to the plan. They are arranged in 
compact or loose groups against a background of lawns. Also in the 
most important part of these groups there are a number of specimens 
planted on their own. Plots of various density also show the economic 
and decorative peculiarities of these plants. A great number of young 
plants are grown in the tree nurseries for transplanting into the arboretum. 
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In the area devoted to plants raised in cultivation we aim at showing 
the origin of a number of cultivated plants which have been raised by 
man, especially in the case of vegetables and plants of economic im- 
portance. The visitor can realize how from the wild cabbage there 
descended other plants quite unlike each other, such as kohl rabi, 
headed kale, Brussels sprouts and the leaf types of cabbage. These 
exhibits are particularly appreciated by teachers of botany and we have 
nearly completed the areas of vegetables, economic plants and fruits 
for them. It is 3-2 hectares (8 acres). 

The scientific research work of the garden is mainly devoted to 
these plants in the various collections and exhibits. These investigations 
include: direct trials of plants in new conditions and a study of their 
variation ; methods of selection of the initial material taking into account 
the geographical, historical and ecological factors; methods of growing 
plants which may increase their hardiness against the limiting factors 
of the environment, breeding through hybridization and especially 
remote hybridization; investigation in the rhythm and stages of de- 
velopment in the introduced plants; the determination of the most 
important embryological, physiological, biochemical and anatomical 
factors affecting plant development; pathology and immunity. The 
results of the scientific research work of the staff of the main Botanic 
and other gardens are published in the Bulletin which first appeared in 
1948. Thirty-seven issues have been published and six volumes of 
Proceedings and also some monographic works. Many papers relating 
to material from the garden have also been published in the scientific 
magazines of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and in the publications 
of different departments. 

The work of the director of the garden, N. V. TSITSIN, in the field 
of remote hybridization is generally recognized. Important scientific 
and practical results have been achieved in the crosses between culti- 
vated wheats and wild species of quack grass. The theoretical basis of 
this work was Darwin’s understanding of the profound difference 
between the evolution of plants in their natural environment and in 
cultivation. Wild plants adapt themselves well to independent life 
without protection of man. Severe natural selection during thousands 
of years has produced forms of organism with high biological hardiness 
against severe winters, autumn soaking and summer drought. Under 
cultivation the selection of plants proceeds in other directions. New 
biological properties and economic qualities of cultivated plants are 
formed under the influence of man’s activity. To increase yield, man 
cultivates soil, protects crops from weeds, applies fertilizers and irriga- 
tion, controls diseases and pests. In such conditions cultivated plants 
became more productive, but most of them get soft and lose their 
ability to live independently. 

N. V. TSITSIN decided to link the qualities of the oldest cultivated 
wheat with one of the most vital wild-growing cereals, quack grass. 
The results of the experiment have exceeded the boldest expectations. 
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Quite new forms with very many valuable economic qualities were 
picked out among the hybrids. New sorts and forms were tested in 
the experimental conditions in the state sort-testing organizations and 
then widely distributed. 

The crop area under winter wheat-quack grass hybrids No. 1, 
No. 186 and No. 599 increased from 1o hectares in 1948 to 250,000 
hectares in 1958. At present No. 599 is grown in twelve regions; 
hybrid No. 186 in ten regions, hybrid No. 1 in five regions. Recently 
the testing of winter hybrids at the variety testing plots in collective 
and state farms was considerably enlarged. In 1948 the tests were 
conducted only in several variety plots; in 1957 hybrids were tested: 
No. 599 in 83 plots; No. 186, in 162 plots; No. 1 in 43 plots. 

In the last few years there have been raised new, very promising 
winter and spring wheat-quack grass hybrids, No. 7, No. 56 and 
No. 173, which were taken for the state trial. In 1958, hybrid No. 56 
was sown in the dry regions of the South-East. 

Applying the same method a new type of cereal was raised, perennial 
wheat, which yields twice a year, first for grain and the second for 
hay or two yields for hay. The hay of perennial wheat in its nutritional 
qualities greatly exceeds the hay of common annual grasses. There is 
plenty of material for raising new grain-fodder, perennial and annual 
varieties, at the disposal of the laboratory of remote hybridization of 
the main botanic garden. The laboratory has found the way to raise 
wheat-Elymus hybrids. 

The analysis of the experimental data from many crosses has enabled 
us to make tentative deductions on the theoretical basis of remote 
hybridization and to formulate genetical theories of the governing 
intergeneric crosses. 

The perennial wheat originated from the crosses between wheat 
and quack grass. New plants appeared after six generations of tran- 
sitional intermediate forms. With each generation the variety of charac- 
teristics increased, helped by constant and purposeful selection of the 
experimentator. As a result a new species arose the characters of which 
differed greatly from those of the initial species. 

M. V. KULTIASOV is studying the theoretical factors involved in the 
introduction of plants and making an ecological and historical analysis 
of floras. He thinks that the modern ecological conditions under which 

lants occur in nature are not always the optimum for their existence. 
In the adaptation of a plant to its external conditions at various stages 
of its development in the past, it may have encountered sometimes 
adverse conditions. In plants with such a complicated history the 
adaptations may reflect to some degree the early stages of the species 
and therefore its capabilities of adaptation may be potentially wider than 
those required in its present environment. 

In the laboratory of the physiology of plant development, whose 
chief is A. V. BLAGOVESHCHENSKY, the reasons for difficult gerinination of 
seeds are studied. It was found in particular that the germination of 
seeds of yellow acacia is impeded by the amino acid tryptophan, which 
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THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Supplement to Elwes Monograph 
of the Genus Lilium 


PART VIII 


The Society has recently published a new part of this beautiful and 
valuable work with 5 plates of lilies discovered since the previous parts 
were published, or not previously described. The plates, which will be 
reproduced life-size in 8-colour collotype by The Chiswick Press, are by 
Miss Margaret Stones and are of great beauty. The botanical part of 
the text is by Dr. W. B. Turrill, 0.8.£., F.R.S., V.M.H., while notes have 
been added about each lily in cultivation. The five lilies featured in this 
part will be L. henrici, L. mackliniae, L. michiganense, L. rubescens and 
L. sherriffiae. 


There is a Foreword by Sir Frederick Stern, who tells us about this 
noble work which it is a privilege to be able to continue. 


Imperial Folio. Price to Fellows only £4 10s. 0d.; by post £4 13s. 0d. 


The original Monograph was published in 1880 and since then seven 
supplements have appeared between 1934 and 1940. Part VIII is the 
first supplement to appear since the War of 1939-45 and maintains 
the high standard set by its predecessors. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LILY REGISTER, compiled by Gillian E. Peterson. 
12s. 6d.; postage 1s. 3d. 


At the Fifteenth International Horticultural Congress held i in 1958 the 
Society was appointed as the International Registration Authority for 
the Names of Lilium Cultivars. This list includes all names which 
have been found in previous indices and publications. It is hoped 
publication of this list, to be continued in Supplements from time to 
time, will help to prevent any further duplications of names. 
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Quite new forms with very many valuable economic qualities were 
picked out among the hybrids. New sorts and forms were tested in 
the experimental conditions in the state sort-testing organizations and 
then widely distributed. 

The crop area under winter wheat-quack grass hybrids No. 1, 
No. 186 and No. 599 increased from 10 hectares in 1948 to 250,000 
hectares in 1958. At present No. 599 is grown in twelve regions; 
hybrid No. 186 in ten regions, hybrid No. 1 in five regions. Recently 
the testing of winter hybrids at the variety testing plots in collective 
and state farms was considerably enlarged. In 1948 the tests were 
conducted only in several variety plots; in 1957 hybrids were tested: 
No. 599 in 83 plots; No. 186, in 162 plots; No. 1 in 43 plots. 

In the last few years there have been raised new, very promising 
winter and spring wheat-quack grass hybrids, No. 7, No. 56 and 
No. 173, which were taken for the state trial. In 1958, hybrid No. 56 
was sown in the dry regions of the South-East. 

Applying the same method a new type of cereal was raised, perennial 
wheat, which yields twice a year, first for grain and the second for 
hay or two yields for hay. The hay of perennial wheat in its nutritional 
qualities greatly exceeds the hay of common annual grasses. There is 
plenty of material for raising new grain-fodder, perennial and annual 
varieties, at the disposal of the laboratory of remote hybridization of 
the main botanic garden. The laboratory has found the way to raise 
wheat-Elymus hybrids. 

The analysis of the experimental data from many crosses has enabled 
us to make tentative deductions on the theoretical basis of remote 
hybridization and to formulate genetical theories of the governing 
intergeneric crosses. 

The perennial wheat originated from the crosses between wheat 
and quack grass. New plants appeared after six generations of tran- 
sitional intermediate forms. With each generation the variety of charac- 
teristics increased, helped by constant and purposeful selection of the 
experimentator. As a result a new species arose the characters of which 
differed greatly from those of the initial species. 

M. V. KULTIASOV is studying the theoretical factors involved in the 
introduction of plants and making an ecological and historical analysis 
of floras. He thinks that the modern ecological conditions under which 
plants occur in nature are not always the optimum for their existence. 
In the adaptation of a plant to its external conditions at various stages 
of its development in the past, it may have encountered sometimes 
adverse conditions. In plants with such a complicated history the 
adaptations may reflect to some degree the early stages of the species 
and therefore its capabilities of adaptation may be potentially wider than 
those required in its present environment. 

In the laboratory of the physiology of plant development, whose 
chief is A. V. BLAGOVESHCHENSKY, the reasons for difficult germination of 
seeds are studied. It was found in particular that the germination of 
seeds of yellow acacia is impeded by the amino acid tryptophan, which 
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is synthesized in the leaves from indol and an amino acid of serin. In 
certain conditions tryptophan may be removed from theseeds by washing 
them in running water. Other cases of difficult germination of seeds 
turned out to be more complicated and were linked with the trans- 
formation of proteic substances found in the seeds. For example, it 
has been proved that normal germination of seeds is linked not only 
with the formation of easily moved products of protein cleavage (amino 
acids) but with the decay of large molecules of proteins into small ones 
which nevertheless preserve all the qualities of proteins. This made it 
possible to reveal the biochemical nature of the stratification of seeds 
of woody plants. For instance, such breaking into smaller units takes 
place under the influence of dampness and coldness during the stratifi- 
cation of seeds of the almond. 

The staff of the garden is doing its best to make the results of the 
scientific work serve the development of the national economy of the 
country. The enormous collections of decorative plants serve as a 
source of diffusion of the best varieties and sorts. In the botanic garden 
valuable decorative plants (many sorts of roses, phloxes, chrysanthemums 
and gladioli) have been raised and given out for wider distribution. 

The botanic collections of the garden serve as an important 
7 reserve for enlarging and renewing the collections of other botanic 
gardens of the country which have recently got more than 20,000 seed 
samples, not taking into account tubers, bulbs and living plants. 

The workers of the garden have suggested effective methods of 
control of pests and diseases; new methods of propagating and growing 
decorative plants, keeping of plantations, etc., have been worked out. 

The main botanic garden has carried out the work on the unification 
of the botanic gardens of the country into one system. As a result of 
this work, in August 1952, at the First All Union meeting of the 
representatives of the botanic gardens, a decision was adopted to 
organize the Council of the botanic gardens. 

During the last few years the garden has developed its scientific 
contacts with foreign countries. The representatives of the garden par- 
ticipate in international congresses and conferences, correspond and 
exchange literature, seeds and plants. The botanic garden initiated the 
resumption of the international exchange of seeds. 

During last year the garden was visited by 1,326 representatives 
of thirty-three foreign countries (more than 350 excursions). Among 
the visitors there were well-known scientists, for example, VILMORIN 
from France, pavis from England, cin from China, sToJANOV from 
Bulgaria, MAHESHVARY from India, KASAHARA from Japan, EVDTMAN and 
GUSTAFSON from Sweden, ARLAND from German Democratic Republic, 
HANDGRAAF and LEFEBER from Holland, BuGALA from Poland, RAN- 
DOLPH and SCANLON from the U.S.A. and many others. 

The development of international contacts promoted the enlarging 
of botanic collections. More than thirty foreign countries have sent 
36,160 seed samples in the course of exchange. 

Friends from foreign countries send also planting material. In our 
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I enclose Cheque/Postal Order (not stamps) for. 
(Cheques, Money Orders and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
“ The Royal Horticultural Society”. Dollar cheques on U.S. Banks are 
easily negotiable and preferable to U.S. Money Orders.) 


To be sent to: 


NAME (Block capitals) 


ADDRESS (Block capitals) 


LILY YEAR BOOK 


Special Conference Number 


This includes all the papers read to the Lily Conference, together with 
the discussions which followed them. It thus forms the most important 
issue of recent years. It is also larger in size than previous issues and 
there are six pages of colour plates as well as black and white illustrations, 
including the striking new lily ‘Limelight’, which received an F.C.C. 
when shown at the Lily Conference Show. There are also discussions on 
Fritillaria and Nomocharis opened by Rear-Admiral Pau! Furse and 
Major W. G. Knox Finlay respectively. In addition to the Conference 
Report the Lily Group Discussion on Eremurus, which was opened by 
Sir Frederick Stern, accounts of hybrid lilies at Edinburgh and of lilies 
at Quarry Wood, of new auratum x speciosum hybrids raised in New 
Zealand and of lilies in Eastern Germany, as well as a report of the Lily 
Show, are included. The book is dedicated to Dr. S. L. Emsweller and 
The President, The Hon. Sir David Bowes Lyon, has also written a short 
tribute to the work of Sir Frederick Stern for the Lily Group. 


Price 15s., by post 16s. 9d. U.S.A. $2.25 


PENGUIN HANDBOOKS 


THE COOL GREENHOUSE 

By G. W. Rostnson. Curator of the University Botanic Garden, Oxford. 

This useful handbook discusses the different types of greenhouse available, 

- heating and maintenance and the best plants to grow in a Coo! Green- 
ouse. 

Price 6s., by post 7s. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
By LANNING ROPER 
An unusual and discriminating book which describes not only a selection of 
the best plants available but also their placing in the garden, in herbaceous 
and mixed borders and their cultivation and propagation. 

Lavishly illustrated with over 100 photographs each. 

Price 6s., by post 7s. 

ROCK GARDENS 
By E. B. ANDERSON, late President, Alpine Garden Society 
Fully illustrated. Price 5s., by post 5s. 9d. 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS 
By A. P. BALFour, V.M.H. 
An extra large volume with over 150 illustrations. Price 6s., by post 7s. 
ROSES 


By F. FAtRBROTHER, President, The National Rose Society 
3rd Edition. 5s., by post 5s. 9d. 


For July Publication 


LAWNS FOR GARDEN AND PLAYING FIELD 

By R. B. Dawson, Director, The Sporis Turf Research Institute, St. Ives 
Research Station, Bingley, Yorks. An indispensable and practical book for all! 
who are connected with the establishment or maintenance of lawns however 
large or small, either for pleasure or sport. 
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THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Supplement to Elwes Monograph 
of the Genus Lilium 


PART VIII 


The Society has recently published a new part of this beautiful and 
valuable work with 5 plates of lilies discovered since the previous parts 
were published, or not previously described. The plates, which will be 
reproduced life-size in 8-colour collotype by The Chiswick Press, are by 
Miss Margaret Stones and are of great beauty. The botanical part of 
the text is by Dr. W. B. Turrill, 0.B.£., F.R.S., V.M.H., while notes have 
been added about each lily in cultivation. The five lilies featured in this 
part will be L. henrici, L. mackliniae, L. michiganense, L. rubescens and 
L. sherriffiae. 


There is a Foreword by Sir Frederick Stern, who tells us about this 
noble work which it is a privilege to be able to continue. 


Imperial Folio. Price to Fellows only £4 10s. 0d.; by post £4 13s. Od. 


The original Monograph was published in 1880 and since then seven 
supplements have appeared between 1934 and 1940, Part VIII is the 
first supplement to appear since the War of 1939-45 and maintains 
the high standard set by its predecessors. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LILY REGISTER, compiled by Gillian E. Peterson. 
12s. 6d.; postage 1s. 3d. 


At the Fifteenth International Horticultural Congress held in 1958 the 
Society was appointed as the International Registration Authority for 
the Names of Lilium Cu'tivars. This list includes all names which 
have been found in previous indices and publications. It is hoped 
publication of this list, to be continued in Supplements from time to 
time, will help to prevent any further duplications of names. 


THE 1960 YEAR BOOKS 


DAFFODIL AND TULIP 

This is a full-length book of about 160 pages with two colour plates, 
one of Narcissus ‘Debutante’, one of Mr. J. L. Richardson’s best new 
pink trumpet daffodils and the other a group of Mr. D. W. Lefeber’s 
hybrid tulips Colour Parade. 
Important articles on daffodils include a Survey of the best Exhibition 
Daffodils of 1959 by Mr. David Lloyd, an account of the Daffodil 
Trials at Wisley by Mr. Herbert Barr and a useful symposium on the 
use of Pre-emergence Herbicides in Daffodil and Tulip Crops, with 
contributions from a research station and a big grower in this country 
and from a research station in U.S.A. The American part of the book 
is particularly strong this year with articles by such famous authorities 
as Mr. John C. Wister, Mr. Grant Mitsch, Mr. Harry Tuggle, Mr. 
Willis Wheeler and Mrs. R. C. Watrous, who discusses Miniature 
Daffodils in America. 
This year there are also two very important contributions on Tulips, 
one on Raising and Introducing New Tulips, by Mr. D. W. Lefeber of 
Lisse, the other on Broken Tulips and Virus in Tulips, by Prof. E. 
van Slogteren. The latter is also illustrated with coloured plates. 

Price 12s. 6d. U.S.A. $2 post free 


RHODODENDRON AND CAMELLIA 

This book contains an interesting symposium on aims and methods 
in the breeding of hybrid rhododendrons with articles from Lord 
Aberconway, Mr. F. E. W. Hanger, Major-General E. G. W. W. 
Harrison, Sir James Horlick, Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Mr. Michael 
Noble, M.P., Mr. E. de Rothschild, Sir Eric Savill, The Earl of Stair, 
Mrs. R. M. Stevenson, and Mr. G. Donald Waterer and should be a 
help to all raisers. Mr. Hanger has also contributed a beginners’ 
guide for rhododendron growers and provides answers to a number 
of the questions frequently sent to Wisley. Mr. A. C. Gibson 
writes about his fine rhododendron collection at Glenarn, Rhu, in the 
West of Scotland and Mr. H. H. Davidian continues his account of 
rhododendrons in the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, while over- 
seas contributions include accounts of the American Rhododendron 
Society’s Test Garden at Portland, Oregon, by their President, Dr. J. 
Harold Clarke, and of Rhododendrons in New Zealand, by Mr. W. 
Douglas Cook. 

The Camellia section of the book is particularly strong this year and 
includes contributions by Sir Giles Loder on his recent visit to Portugal, 
by Mr. Julian Williams on Camellias and other shrubs at Caerhays, by 
Mr. Norman Hadden on the Camellias in his garden in Somerset. 
Mr. F. E. W. Hanger and Mr. C. Puddle have with the help of the 
Camellia Nomenclature Committee compiled authoritative descriptions 
and notes on the thirty-nine most popular varieties of Camellia japonica 
grown in this country. Overseas contributions on Camellias in- 
clude articles by Col. T. Durrant on Camellias in New Zealand and 
on Camellias in the Longwood Gardens, U.S.A., by Mr. Donald 
Huttleston. The book is illustrated in colour and black and white. 


Price 12s. 6d. U.S.A. $2 post free 
Postage 1s. 3d. per volume; two volumes 1s. 9d.; three volumes 2s. 
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Other publications 


The R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening. Edited by F. J. Chittenden, 
O.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. A practical and scientific encyclopaedia on 
horticulture. Illustrated in four volumes containing 2,300 pp., cloth 
bound. 2nd Edition. Price £12 12s. O0d., by post, Inland £13 4s. 0d., 
Overseas £13 7s. Od. (Special Fellows’ prices on application.) 


Supplement to Dictionary of Gardening. Price £2 2s. Od., by post 
£2 5s. 0d. (Special Fellows’ prices on application.) 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. Edited by W. B. Turrill, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
F.L.S., V.M.H. Subscription rates £2 2s. Od. per year or £4 4s. Od. 
for the complete volume. Plates produced in 8 colour collotype by 
The Chiswick Press. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine Index. A complete index of all plates 
up to the end of Vol. 164 with an appendix of plates to the end of 
Vol. 170. Price: Paper bound £2 2s. 0d., by post £2 3s. 6d. 
Bound in blue buckram £2 8s. Od., by post £2 10s. 0d. 


Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation. By G. H. Johnstone, O.B.E., V.M.H. 
Contains 15 plates in offset litho from drawings, as well as 20 pp. 
of monochrome illustrations in collotype. Price £3 3s. Od., by post 
£3 6s. Od. 

A Revision of the Genus Camellia. By J. Robert Sealy. Small Royal 
Quarto. Over 240 pp., 6 maps, 95 line drawings, a chart and 
coloured frontispiece by Stella Ross-Craig. Price £3 10s. Od. 
Postage and packing 3s. U.S.A. $10.50. 


Snowdrops and Snowflakes. A study of the genera Galanthus and 
Leucojum by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Price £1 5s. Od., by post £1 6s. 9d. 


The Genus Tulipa. By Sir A. Daniel Hall, F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., 
V.M.H. 160 pp., with 40 plates in colour and 11 in black and 
white, cloth bound. Price £1 Is. 0d., by post £1 3s. Od. 


The Journeys and Plant Introductions of George Forrest, V.M.H. 
Edited by Dr. J. Macqueen Cowan, C.B.E., V.M.H. Fully illus- 
trated, 250 pp. cloth bound. £1 10s. 0d., by post £1 11s. 9d. 


The Horticultural Colour Chart, Volumes land2. Published in collabo- 
ration with the British Colour Council. Each volume contains 
100 plates. The first volume consisting of a Spectrum Range of 
64 full hues, 26 tints and 10 shades of the 64 full hues, and the 
second volume consisting of 34 tints, 28 shades and 38 greyed hues 
making a more complete colour guide, contained in cloth cases. 
Price £5 0s. Od., by post £5 2s. 6d. 

The Rhododendron Handbook 1956. This edition was completely revised 
and is published in two volumes. Part One deals with species 
a oy Two with hybrids. Price 12s. 6d. each volume, by post 
13s. 6d. 

Some Good Garden Plants. Descriptions and cultural notes of plants 
which have received the Award of Garden Merit. Illustrated, 
90 pp. edition. 1950. Paper. Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued 


R.H.S. Journal Indices, including List of Awards. |st Supplement 
1936-1945, 2nd Supplement 1946-1955. Reduced price 12s. 6d. 
each, by post 14s. 3d.; or the two volumes by post 28s. 


These indices are invaluable to any person who wishes to obtain 
information about a plant; whether it is in cultivation, and perhaps 
how to cultivate it; whether it has received any Award. Not only 
is there reference to a very wide selection of general garden plants 
but many plants rare in cultivation are also included. 


The International Rhododendron Register. Price 25s. Postage and 
packing Is. 6d. U.S.A. $3.85. 


Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names. 1958. 
Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


Classified List of Tulip Names. 1958. Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


A Tentative List of Hyacinths and other Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted 
Plants. 1958. Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


Guide to Wisley Gardens. Price 2s., by post 2s. 6d. 


The Horticultural Show Handbook. A guide to Judges, Schedule- 
makers and Exhibitors. Price 2s., post free. 


The Fruit Garden Displayed 


A comparable volume to The Vegetable Garden Displayed, and com- 
piled by experts on Fruit Growing. It is well illustrated, with over 
300 photographs and includes plans of Model Fruit Gardens as well 
as The Fertility Rules in Fruit Planting, Fruit Spraying Calendar and 
Lists of recommended varieties. 


Paper Covers 6s. 6d., by post 7s. 6d. 
Cloth bound 8s. 6d., by post 9s. 6d. 


PAMPHLETS 


International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants. New edition. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


National Fruit Trials (1921-1950), Report of. By J. M. S. Potter, 
N.D.H. Price 2s. 


A Guide to the Cultivation of Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Figs and 
Grapes. By J. Wilson. Price Is. 6d. 


A Guide to Vegetable Growing for Small Gardens. By J. Wilson. Price Is. 
Annual and Biennial Flowers. By A. P. Balfour, F.L.S., V.M.H. Price Is. 


Climbers and Other Plants for Walls. By G. H. Preston, F.L.S. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Cultivation of Bulbs in Bowls. By G. W. Leak, V.M.H. Price Is. 
Cultivation of Roses. By J. Wilson. Price Is. 
Decorative Autumn Fruits and Berries. By Lanning Roper. Price 1s. 


Gardening on Chalk. By Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. Price Is. 


Gardening with Electricity. By A. W. Gray. Price Is. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants for the Garden. By J. B. Paton. Price 1s. 6d. 
Hedges and Screens. Revised edition. Price Is. 3d. 

House Plants. By T. Rochford. Price 1s. 3d. 


Lawns. Essentials of Establishment and Maintenance. By R. B. 
Dawson, M.Sc., F.L.S. Price Is. 


Pests and Diseases, Fruit Spraying Calendar. Price 6d. 


Practical Aspects of the Manuring of Fruit in Gardens. By Prof. T. 
Wallace, C.B.E., M.C., F.R.S., V.M.H. Price 1s. 3d. 


Pruning Hardy Shrubs. By A. Osborn. Price 1s. 3d. 


The Choice and Care of Trees for the Small Garden. By F. P. Knight, 
F.L.S. Price 1s. 


The Genus Nomocharis. By D. Wilkie. Price 1s, 
The Modern Delphinium. By R. Parrett. Price 1s. 


The Production of Quality in Apples. By Prof. T. Wallace, C.B.E., 
M.C., F.R.S., V.M.H. Price Is. 


The Pruning of Fruit Trees. By J. M.S. Potter, N.D.H. Price 1s. 


Postage and packing 4d. per pamphlet, 
6d. for two to four pamphlets. 


ORDER FORM 
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nursery we planted the bulbs of tulips raised and sent by the Dutch 
selectionist LEFEBER, new sorts of chrysanthemums sent by the English 
flower-grower BAXTER, a great collection of chrysanthemums from the 
Chinese People’s Republic. The dahlias were planted, which were 
raised and sent to the garden by the American originator and breeder 
PAUL HALE. In 1957 a great batch of woody plants was sent by the 
well-known dendrologist and selectionist of Holland, LomBarts. Among 
the seedlings there are ten new decorative sorts of the mountain ash 
raised during the last few years by LOMBARTS. VILMORIN from France 
has sent seedlings, bulbs, tubers in a very rich assortment. 

Long before the official opening, the main botanic garden organized 
excursions round the garden, which has already been visited by 60,000 
people, and a group of guides was organized able to answer questions 
in Russian, English, German, French and Spanish. 

Many scientific workers and gardeners have gained special know- 
ledge and experience during their work in the garden. The training 
of the staff proceeded in many directions such as courses, scientific 
seminars, post-graduate studentships, doctorates, correspondence 
courses at the institutes. In the garden eighteen candidates for degrees 
in science and ten doctors have prepared and supported their theses. 

Some Fellows of your Society may like to have some details of the 
weather conditions under which we garden and so some figures have 
been added to this paper. It will be seen that our winter is much longer 
than that usually experienced in England, with a lower minimum 
temperature, and that our soils are very acid. The climate is more of 
the Continental type but there is still a reasonable rainfall during the 
summer months. 


DATA OF NATURAL CONDITIONS OF MOSCOW REGION 


According to the data of Moscow observatory for the period from 1881 
to 1953 the average annual air temperature in the region of our Gardens 
is 38° C. (38° F.) varying in separate years from 1-7° C. (35° F.) to 
6-2° C. (42° F.). The coldest month is January; its average temperature 
is —10°3° C. (16° F.),the warmest is July with the average temperature 
17°8° C. (61° F.). The absolute minimum of air temperature is — 42°C. 
(—35° F.) the absolute maximum 35-8° C. (go° F.). 

The duration of the period free from frosts is 139 days, the maxi- 
mum duration is 182 days, the minimum is 98 days. 

Spring frosts finish usually by May 12, but there were cases when 
they lasted up to June 12. First autumn frosts were observed to begin 
on September 7, with the temperature —8-5° C. (16° F.). The latest 
date for autumn frosts to come was observed on November 2. The 
average daily temperature of air exceeding zero point is usually ob- 
served about April 5, and below zero point about November 5. The 
period with the temperature above zero degrees C. lasts usually about 
213 days. So the vegetative season lasts about 174 days. 

The average quantity of precipitation is 587 mm. (23 in.) varying 
in separate years from 338 mm. (13 in.) to 718 mm. (28 in.). In the 
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period from September to March the general quantity of precipitation 
is 171 mm. (7 in.) in the period from April to October 416 mm. (164 in.). 
It constitutes 71 per cent of the whole annual quantity. 38 per cent of 
precipitation falls in the summer period and accordingly 14 and 19 per 
cent in the spring and autumn periods. The minimum quantity of pre- 
cipitation (27 mm.—1 in.) falls in February in spite of the widespread 
opinion that February is the most abundant month for snow. The 
maximum quantity of precipitation falls in July (84 mm.—+3} in.). 

In separate years there are cases of droughts which usually happen 
in May, June, August and September. During dry periods only one- 
tenth of normal rate of atmospheric precipitation a month falls, con- 
stituting from 2 to 7 mm. 

On the average the first snowfall is observed on October 3, but the 
settled snow cover is usually formed only on November 26. The earliest 
stabilization of snow cover reaches its maximum point by the end of 
February or early in March. On the average it is 46 cm. deep on plots 
protected from wind, and 33 cm. on the open space. There were years 
when the height of snow cover reached 85 cm., and also when it reached 
only 13 cm., in these years the soil froze down 1-5 m. deep. The thawing 
of the snow cover sets in usually late in March (second half). The com- 
plete thawing of snow cover usually finished by April 11, but still there 
were cases when it lasted up to April 27. 

The relative air humidity averages 79 per cent, the minimum humidity 
falls in May (66 per cent.), the maximum humidity falls in November 
and December (87 per cent.). 

West and south-west winds are predominant. The duration of sun 
radiance under the conditions of the Moscow region is only 12-14 per 
cent. in the winter, this may be explained by large cloudiness during 
this period, in the months from May to August it reaches more than 
50 per cent. 

Depending on cloudiness the duration of sun radiance varies greatly 
in different years, 1,282 hours in 1945 and 1,847 hours in 1955. Such 
sharp divergences were observed several times, their reiteration con- 
stitutes 8 per cent. during the last sixty years. The normal duration of 
sun radiance is 1,500~—1,700 hours a year. The largest number of sunny 
days are observed in May and partially in March and April. 

The soils of the arboretum belong to the podsol type, but differ 
from the typical podsol soils by mere developed upper soddy top-soil 
and in some cases by deeper podsol horizon. At the present time such 
soils are classified as soddy-podsol* and are considered as a subtype of 
the podsol soils. The soils of the arboretum are characterized by great 
variety. They are classified as loamy soddy medium podsol, soddy 
medium podsol sandy, soddy weak podsol sandy, weak and hidden 
podsol sandy, soddy heavy clay and clay loamy, humus heavy clay 
alluvial meadow soils. The water pH in the upper layer of the soil is 
very acid and varies from 4:3 to 54. 

® A soddy-podsol is a term used to describe a subtype of podsol soil with the 
upper layers covered with grasses. 


ALPINES IN POTS 
Roy Elliott 
(Lecture given on April 5, 1960, G. TAYLOR, D.SC., V.M.H. in the Chair) 


T has often been said that Pulsatilla vernalis, the ‘‘Lady of the Snows”’ 
is the loveliest of all alpine plants: yet if I were to ask how many of 
you expect to see these lovely flowers in your gardens this spring, I do not 
suppose very many of you would reply with confidence (Fig. 76). Now 
why should this be ? Many of us know the sort of conditions which suit it 
in the wild—the clear mountain air and the hot sun which ripens the plant 
in summer; and then in the autumn when the flower buds form tightly 
within their covering of silky golden hairs, there comes the thick pro- 
tective mantle of snow. While you and I are shivering in the damp wet 
days of January and February, others are skiing above the waiting buds 
of the anemone which rest in a fairly constant temperature beneath the 
snow. Then in April or May, suddenly it is spring : the snow melts from 
the roofs of the cow-byres and rivulets of water run down the ski tracks, 
and the “‘Lady of the Snows” wakes up. Contrast that growing cycle 
with the conditions in your own garden over the winter months and you 
will have the answer to two questions—first, “why is the loveliest of 
alpines so seldom seen in gardens,” and, secondly, ‘““why does anyone 
grow alpines in pots ?”’ The answer is surely that if a plant will grow in 
the rock-garden without overmuch attention, then clearly the rock- 
garden is the place for it. But are we who love these mountain plants to 
be denied seeing their beauty, just because some of them will not 
tolerate the conditions of a town rock-garden—is it not better to grow 
them in pots with a modicum of success, than not to grow them at all ? 
It seems to me that certain classes of alpines merit pot cultivation. 
First, those which we find will not grow in the open—I deliberately 
avoid saying “difficult to grow”’ because there is always someone, some- 
where, who finds any plant easy to manage. Next we have those with a 
local difficulty of cultivation—such as ericaceous plants for those who 
garden on chalk, and if you live in a town the general difficulties will 
clearly be greater than if you live in the clear air of the countryside. 
Thirdly, plants like the early-flowering saxifrages which suffer from the 
vagaries of the early spring, and which last longer in flower if protected. 
Next, bulbs, or plants from desert areas, which need a period of ripen- 
ing and water control if they are to increase and prosper year by year. 
Lastly, come the tender plants—perhaps a tender alpine sounds like a 
contradiction in terms, but they are garnered from every corner of the 
world’s hills and mountains, and one cannot expect some cushion plant 
from a windswept crag in the Caucasus to have the same requirements 
as a shrubby thyme from the Spanish Sierras or a desert plant from the 
Atlas Mountains. ‘These then are the reasons for growing alpines in pots, 
but never let it be thought that pot culture is an easy method of growing 
mountain plants—it brings its own problems and difficulties. 
(258) 
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It is of the plants themselves, however, that I wish to talk to you this 
afternoon, and my qualifications for so doing are only that I have a 
great love of these mountain plants, and that I grow a very great number 
of them in my small garden in Birmingham. Before doing so, let me 
make a few generalizations about pot culture—generalizations, but not 
advice. One can speak only from one’s own experience and my experi- 
ence in a town garden in the Midlands is no possible basis for advising 
those who garden in a warm part of Cornwall, or a cold part of Scotland, 
or indeed anywhere. 

First let me express personal disagreement with much of what has 
been written in the past about the importance of precise soil mixtures. 
It seems to me that if you are going to grow a plant in a pot you must 
strive to meet its needs—and those needs are best indicated by the con- 
ditions in which it grows in the wild. I feel that a knowledge of a plant’s 
habitat is the most important thing to learn about the plant. At the one 
extreme you have the woodland type of plant—and as far as soil mix- 
tures go it matters little whether that woodland is a rain-swept valley 
in Nepal or a local wood near your own home, carpeted with snowdrops 
and wood anemones: the growing conditions are virtually the same when 
compared with the other extreme—the Androsaces and Saxifrages of the 
high alpine screes, or the bulbs and tubers which are baked all summer 
long in the arid hills of the Lebanon or Iran. I think the key to soil 
mixtures is drainage, usually afforded by sand or chippings: even the 
woodland plant likes an open mixture with sand added to the peaty 
compost, whereas the high alpines need at least 50 per cent chippings 
in the mixture to allow water and air to reach the roots; I know of few 
alpines which cannot be grown in soil mixtures derived from a good 
peat, John Innes No. 1, sharp sand and 4 inch granite chippings. Con- 
sider the native habitat and the type of plant, and prepare a common- 
sense mixture which seems most likely to suit—then pot your plant in 
as small a pot as possible, remembering that watering is the principal 
factor of success and failure, and that it is easy to over-water a plant 
which has not filled its pot with roots. Under-watering seldom kills an 
alpine, for they often show signs of distress in advance, whereas over- 
watering generally means death—without warning, and of the usual 
permanency. September to January are the danger months for alpines 
in pots, when they need very little water indeed—and that little is best 
given from below during this period. For the rest of the year I think it 
important that the pots should be plunged to their rims in sand or 
chippings (and if the latter, a little peat added to the chippings will 
prevent the hole collapsing when a pot is lifted for examination); 
secondly, I think shading is of vital importance during hot weather, and, 
lastly, since plants often derive sustenance from the dew, I think a fine 
spray on warm evenings is an inestimable advantage. 

Enough then of generalizations—let me start off with a plant which 
flowers soon after Christmas—and let me take this opportunity of 
ventilating a private obsession ; this is that if one is sufficiently keen on 
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alpines to grow them in pots (and provided one does not wish to special- 
ize in particular genera) then one’s aim should be a selection of plants to 
give colour and interest in every single month of the year—the achieve- 
ment of which is by no means difficult, and which can in fact be achieved 
by growing species of the various genera I will mention this afternoon. 
It is so easy to have a mass of flower in April and May—but the pleasure 
this gives is not nearly so great as the pleasure of having just a few lovely 
flowers in January and February. Soon after Christmas, then, we have 
one of the oldest cultivated plants in the world, Jris histrio—so old that 
it is illustrated in bas-relief in the ancient Temple of Karnak, yet so new 
that I was unable to acquire it until MR. OLEG POLUNIN collected some 
bulbs in the Lebanon last year. Iris histrio (“‘histrio” meaning “the 
actor” on account of the gaily-painted yellow ridge and purple spots) 
differs from the more common Iris histrioides (meaning “‘actor-like’’) 
principally in that its leaves develop before the flower appears: this 
probably accounts for it being more difficult to grow than J. histrioides, 
whose flowers spring suddenly from the bare ground. Pictures of it 
growing in the wild give an indication of the dry and arid surround- 
ings in which it grows, and indicate the hot baking in summer which is 
needed for its successful culture. From the same region, and from the 
same collector, comes the very attractive Romulea nivalis, another 
member of the Iris family and much too little grown in gardens. It is 
possibly best represented by R. bulbocodium, an attractive little plant, 
akin to crocus, which is widely spread along the coastal regions of the 
Mediterranean. 

It would be a poor collection of bulbs for pot culture which com- 
prised only the rare and difficult, and I always like to show a slide of 
Narcissus cyclamineus just in case there should be one member of the 
audience who does not grow it. My slide shows it growing out of the 
snow—a sufficient indication of its early flowering in the open garden, 
and it is even earlier when grown in a pot in frame or alpine house; it 
comes from the damp meadows of Portugal and needs only moisture to 
make it thrive in sun or shade. Only one possible word of criticism 
would I hear of it, and that may be due to my own conditions: it seldom 
multiplies by division of the bulbs. This is the last criticism, however, 
which could be applied to my other favourite narcissus, N. asturiensis 
‘Navarre’, which is just as easy to grow under any conditions, and which 
divides quickly each year. It is a form which was found in 1937 in the 
Sierra Andea—a really good yellow, unharmed by adverse weather, and 
differing from N. asturiensis in being slightly larger, earlier, and more 
erect—though there are other minor botanical differences. I cannot 
think why this wonderful form is not more readily available in commerce. 

“Alpines in Pots” during the winter time immediately conjures up 
the genus Cyclamen—pre-eminent for pot culture, firstly because they 
are so easy to grow in pots, and secondly because the various species and 
varieties can be had in flower for the greater part of the year—certainly 
from August until May. Some, like Cyclamen neapolitanum album, 
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which was awarded a F.C.C. only last year, are fully hardy and very 
easy to grow. I find that these hardy and easy ones, like our old friend 
C. atkinsii (now, thanks to the mysteries of chromosome counts, 
relegated to a form of C. orbiculatum) grow excellently in pots filled with 
a 50/50 mixture of ;’; inch limestone chippings and leaf-mould, but I 
find that the more difficult ones, like the particularly lovely C. libano- 
ticum, need more loam. In my experience the difficult ones are the 
tender ones (C. rohlfsianum, graecum, balearicum, etc.), and these I dry 
out when the leaves fall, in the hottest place I can find—generally a 
high shelf in a warm greenhouse. The easy [sic hardy] ones I rest in 
dappled shade under cloches. All the species flower best when pot- 
bound, but need fairly regular repotting, and are easily raised from seed 
—-particularly if you can reach the seed before the ants do, and sow it 
moist when the pods have just begun to gape open. Dry seed takes a 
long time to germinate. 

Passing now to an alpine which we always associate with the melting 
snows, we have Soldanella montana, whose dormant buds form beneath 
the snow where they are kept dry until the spring, when the snow melts 
and the soldanella flowers under conditions of intense wet; I can re- 
member wide patches of it flowering on the Fiirka Pass which were too 
marshy to walk across; it has been grown in our gardens since the time 
of Waterloo, and although it grows well in some gardens it makes a good 
pan plant, since the resting buds can be protected from the slugs in 
late autumn (Fig. 77). There are seven species of soldanella, and where 
they grow together in the wild, they often hybridize, but all too often 
we limit ourselves to the well-known species S. alpina, the small, and 
S. montana, the large. 

Flowering at about the same time, is that vivid little pink primula 
from Kashmir, P. clarkei, looking like a diminutive P. rosea and pre- 
ferring similar damp peaty conditions. It was found in Kashmir in 
1876 by a MR. C. B. CLARKE, but was known only by herbarium material 
until seed was introduced to this country in 1934 and 1939. Now it is 
often described as being “easy”, but my own experience with it gives 
me the uneasy feeling that long years of vegetative propagation are 
turning a once “easy” plant into a difficult one. Certainly the illustra- 
tion of the A.M. plant in 1939 shows a stronger and more vigorous 
primula than the rather “‘squinny” one offered in commerce today, and 
my supposition is supported by MRS. BOYD HARVEY, of East Lothian, 
who grows it so well; she tells me that she hand-pollinates the flowers, 
and raises strong plants from seed—an object lesson which might well 
be copied by others who are fond of this excellent little plant. 

In these days when the new cult of “Floral Art” causes great interest 
towards unusual plants in general, and toward “green-flowered” plants 
in particular, I am surprised that more people do not grow Hacquetia 
epipactis—known to many by its old name of Dondia—a more attractive 
name, to my mind, than that merited by its earlier discovery by one 
BALTHAZAR HACQUET, an eighteenth-century French writer of works on 
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alpines. Whilst of the easiest culture in the open garden, hacquetia 
flowers extremely early if given the protection of a cold house, and the 
attractive “green” flowers may be picked in late February—botanically 
speaking, of course, the flowers are yellow, but the attractive “ruff” of 
green leaves which surrounds the yellow centre merits a non-botanical 
description. The plant comes from Carinthia, and needs a large pot to 
accommodate its long and wiry roots. Turning now from this attractive 
woodland plant of easy culture, to the keen alpine plantsman’s dream (or 
nightmare), the cushion plants from the high mountain screes, let us look 
at two androsaces, the one faithful to the granite formations of the Alps, 
and the other to the limestone formations of the Pyrenees. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 78) shows a magnificent plant of Androsace imbricata (argentea) 
which was grown by MR. ESSLEMONT, of Aberdeen, on a piece of tufa 
rock; I am told that it was some seven years old when the photograph 
was taken, and this type of cultivation seems to be extremely successful 
for some of these difficult plants where watering is such a problem; 
overwatering, sun-scorch and aphides are the enemies of the androsaces, 
and you can observe how easily this pot can be watered round the rim 
without any danger of water getting under the cushion or near that 
danger spot, the collar. These are difficult plants, and best suited to 
pots, for even in the Alps they are subject to a high mortality rate, and I 
well recall a visit to the lovely Alpengarten at Schynige Platte one sum- 
mer, and seeing the remains of a planting of some two dozen of this 
androsace—only six were left alive, in spite of the blanket of snow and 
the clear mountain air. Now although A. imbricata is occasionally 
found in the Pyrenees it is here only that we find the lovely pink A. 
ciliata; it is a rather short-lived plant, but easy to raise from seed which 
is sown fresh, and I think the reason why we do not see the plant more 
often is its propensity for attracting all the aphides of the neighbour- 
hood. Seme of these androsaces are almost as intolerant of insecticides 
as they are of aphides, and I think the modern development of con- 
tinuous aerosol will greatly help their problems of cultivation. A. ciliata 
differs greatly from A. imbricata, needing a much richer soil, full of 
humus, and is in my experience one of the few plants of limestone 
formations which really need lime under conditions of pot culture. 

Not all high alpines are difficult to grow, so let us consider one or 
two of that great race of mountain plants the saxifrages—a genus whose 
tight, flower-studded cushions have probably converted more gardeners 
to a love of alpines than any other; yet the mind boggles at the vastness 
of this wonderful group of plants, whose distribution is almost world- 
wide and whose flowering season covers almost the whole year. There 
are countless species, forms and hybrids—of which whole books have 
been written, and it savours almost of lése-majesté to dismiss them with 
the mention of but three. 

The lover of alpines is somewhat apt to see in himself, or herself, the 
last defender of the wild species—some people regard this as horti- 
cultural snobbery, but I do not think it is. When you consider how dif- 
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ficult it is at the present time to acquire from a bulb merchant a few 
corms of Crocus vernus or C. chrysanthus, the small wild crocuses of the 
hills, and when you are forced to buy impressive cultivar names (seldom 
as impressive at flowering time) you find that these “improved” forms 
and hybrids look strangely out of place in the rock garden. Our grand- 
fathers were busily engaged on “improving” the Kabschia saxifrages— 
and many very fine forms and hybrids they raised too. One sometimes 
suspects that there is a sort of horticultural ““Gresham’s Law” whereby 
bad forms and poor hybrids drive out good species, and that is perhaps 
why we tend to despise the work of the hybridist. Yet consider what 
our grandfathers did for us; for instance they took a new introduction 
from the Himalayas, Saxifraga lilacina—a lime hating and shade-loving 
species with cold lilac flowers over tight cushions of foliage—and found 
that it imparted a soft pink colour to its enforced offspring. They 
crossed it with S. burseriana and they produced two hybrids which are 
still first-class garden plants today; first, S. x jenkinsae, with rose- 
coloured flowers and the looser rosettes of S. burseriana, and, secondly, 
S. x irvingii with the attractive tight rosette formation of S. lilacina. 
Today other hybridists are producing some excellent yellows, and I 
think MISS VALERIE FINNIS has been particularly successful with these. 
What must surely be some of the finest saxifrages ever seen are those dis- 
played each year at the Alpine Garden Society Shows by MIss CHRISTIE- 
MILLER of Henley-on-Thames, who has preserved pans in perfect 
condition over a period of twenty-five years—and what greater testi- 
mony could there be than that to the suitability of pots for growing 
these lovely early Kabschias, which seem so much to need protection 
from the wild weather of February and March. 

Now of all the alpine plants from every corner of the world, none 
have so caught the imagination as have the gentians. Gentiana ‘acaulis’ 
is so old in our gardens that all record of its introduction is lost, but we 
know that GERARD used to grow it and PARKINSON even recorded that 
it was “difficult to grow and flower’’—I think he meant difficult to 
flower, for it is easy enough to grow, and I do not think the plea of pol- 
luted industrial air would have been a valid excuse for its failure to 
flower for Parkinson. If it flowers, it is a superb pot plant; but if yours 
is a garden where it will not flower, then grow some other gentian—for 
it is no more likely to flower in a pot than in the open. Seek a solution 
to its frailty if you will—but hundreds of others have sought the secret 
without success—though surely it should not be beyond the resources 
of modern research to find just why G. ‘acaulis’ smiles on some and 
frowns on others? The other spring gentian, however, G. verna, is a 
very different matter, for you will find it growing all over the place in 
Eire, and occasionally in this country, thriving in short turf where root 
association can keep its roots cool. It is also a first-class plant for 
growing in a pot—provided one remembers that it is short-lived, should 
never be disturbed, and should be propagated regularly from seed. It is 
extremely variable, ranging in colour from white, through the most 
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intense blue to a deep purple. The most sensible guarantee of flowers 
every year is to sow seed annually, and to prick out the seedlings at the 
earliest moment into a pot of rich, moisture-holding soil ; such a pot will 
be at its best in two or three years—after which it can be discarded. It 
matters little to the spring gentians whether you garden on a lime or 
acid soil, yet how many keen gardeners are prevented by a limy soil from 
enjoying the autumn-flowering gentians, such as G. sino-ornata—once 
described as the “finest all-round plant introduction of the last century”’. 
Yet it is an easy plant for pot culture, and an excellent ‘‘cut flower”’, if 
only it is grown in “long-tom” pots which can give plenty of room to its 
long thonged roots. Its only other requirements are a rich soil and 
lenty of moisture in summer—and I myself find that it grows perfectly 
ppily in a mixture of peat, sand and J.I. base fertilizer—no doubt a 
strange formula, but one which is eminently suitable for a surprising 
number of alpines as a short-term “growing policy”. Clearly, leaf- 
mould and sand would be a better recommendation if one has access 
to one’s own leaf-mould, but as one who has to buy leaf-mould I am 
most suspicious of it. Many are the plants I have killed through using 
beech leaf-mould which has been collected from trees growing in chalk 
areas. These Asiatic gentians are valuable as pot plants because they 
flower so late in the year, and supply colour at the most difficult time. 

Mention of these three gentians has carried me far from the early 
days of spring, and so far I have not mentioned dwarf shrubs. Few 
would deny that the finest dwarf shrub for a pot in the whole realm of 
alpines—if not, indeed, a wider range of horticulture—is the large 
flowered form of Daphne petraea known as D. petraea grandiflora. It 
is one of the most delightfully scented of all shrubs, and the rich waxy 
flowers of deep rose are borne in May. D. petraea grows in splendid iso- 
lation high on the limestone cliffs above Lake Garda, but the plant we 
grow in gardens is invariably grafted on mezereum stock. It is fairly 
easy to graft, but difficult to root as a cutting, and although I have tried 
it on various stocks, both evergreen and deciduous, I have never found 
any to show an improvement on mezereum—though I should dearly 
love to possess a good plant on its own roots. ‘The one bad habit of this 
daphne is that it sometimes loses its flower buds in winter—a habit 
sometimes blamed on to grafted stock ; it is pleasant to have a scapegoat, 
but I think this ““bud-dropping” is more often due to an insufficiency 
of water during the summer than to any other reason. 

I suppose every gardener sooner or later forms an attachment to a 
particular genus or group of plants, and for me the mountain flowers of 
Japan hold a very great attraction—partly, perhaps, because they seem 
to like my acid soil. One of the loveliest plants in my collection—and 
one which received the A.M. last spring—was sent to me by a friend in 
Japan as Andromeda polifolia compacta—a hardy and easily-grown ever- 
green shrub. There is only one species of Andromeda, and that is poli- 
folia, but that specific name has been so beset with sub-specific and 
varietal names as to become muddling. When the late pr. sTOKER des- 
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cribed this plant in 1934 in the Alpine Garden Society’s Bulletin he 
stated that there were two dwarf variants of the type: A. polifolia nana 
from Japan with small pink flowers, and A. polifolia compacta from N.E. 
Asia with large white flowers. I cannot trace the source of this informa- 
tion, but if it were correct it would certainly make the naming of varieties 
more easy to follow. I have grown a number of these varieties, such 
as minima, grandiflora, congesta, etc., but one and all have been pink- 
flowered and similar to A. polifolia nana—whereas the white-flowered 
A. polifolia compacta is entirely different both in habit and size of leaf 
and flower, though its sprawling habit hardly merits the description 
“‘compacta’’. 

From Japan, too, comes Glaucidium paimatum compactum, which 
received a P.C. last year. The stems of the type plant are too tall for 
pot culture, reaching some 24 inches, but this charming miniature 
reached me from Japan some three or four years ago and the leaves and 
flower stems do not exceed 8 to 10 inches. The flowers are a soft shade 
of violet and just rise clear of the maple-like pale green foliage. Another 
magnificent pot plant—this time from the forests of Manchuria, is 

effersonia dubia, commemorating THOMAS JEFFERSON, the third President 
of the U.S.A. (often known as Plagiorhegma dubia). It flowers very 
early in spring, with pallid blue flowers above glaucous metallic leaves, 
and needs a deep pot to accommodate its mass of wiry roots. 

I do not want you to think that I am describing difficult plants—in 
fact when I tell you that to exchange such plants with my friend in 
Japan we merely wash the soil off a well-rooted cutting or seedling, and 
put it straight into a polythene bag, you will realize how long-suffering 
these plants can be. The bag is carefully sealed, and several similar 
bags placed in a larger polythene bag; this in turn is placed in a linen 
envelope and posted by air mail without any moss or packing material 
at all. They arrive looking much fresher than a lot of plants do when 
they arrive from nearby nurserymen, and they quickly recover in a 
cutting frame. Sometimes I wish that some of our nurserymen friends 
would come to appreciate the value of sending soil-free plants sealed in 
polythene—posted happily and at small expense, and which do not die 
of drought if we happen to be away for the weekend when the parcel 
arrives! 

My final two choices of “woodland” type of shrubs well suited for 
growing in pots, are neither easy to grow nor fully hardy, nor even easy 
to acquire, but I will excuse myself on the grounds that if we do not 
know of these lovely rarities we are never likely to grow them if and 
when they do become available. First, then, that beautiful evergreen 
relative of the Epigaeas, Orphanidesia gaultherioides. It was reintroduced 
into cultivation in 1934 from Asia Minor, where it is extremely rare, and 
it has large pink flowers in March or April. I mention it as a pot plant 
because it is on the borderline of hardiness, and I have known too many 
plants which have failed to survive a bad winter in the open. Ericaceous 
plants in general dislike being grown in pots, and I have made a special 
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peat bed in a shady cool house for those of questionable hardiness, 
where the temperature is not permitted to fall below freezing. 

Lastly, a plant which, while being a great rarity at present, is so 
easily raised from seed that I feel sure it will soon become popular. It is 
Gaultheria eriophylla from Brazil, and was introduced (as G. willisiana) 
in 1949. It is, to my mind, the most beautiful of the gaultherias, and the 
new growth and new leaves are hairy and soft pink in colour—changing 
to green as they age. The flowers are enclosed in red bracts, and I have 
found that it flowers twice a year—both berries and flowers being seen 
in profusion in the autumn. At the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
it has reached 2 feet in height, but has not been tried outside. Bridging 
the gap between the shade-loving “‘woodland”’ type of alpine, and the 
“sun-lover” are an invaluable group of plants for growing in pots—the 
ramondas and haberleas which can be happily accommodated under the 
cold-house stages and which thus usurp no valuable space. Yet what 
could be more attractive than, for instance, Ramonda myconi ( pyrenaica) 
alba—a species from the Pyrenees and one which is distinct from the 
Balkan members of the race, R. nathaliae and R. serbica. ‘They are lime- 
lovers, and easy enough to grow providing they are protected from the 
hot sunshine of summer. 

It is with this hot sunshine, of course, that we associate the majority 
of alpines, and a vast range of wonderful pot plants of which time per- 
mits me to select a mere half dozen. 

First then, ranging across the sunbaked lands from Greece to Tibet, 
come those prickly cushion plants the acantholimons, and why it is that 
—when BOISSIER listed seventy-seven species—we should now have so 
few in cultivation, I know not; nor, indeed, do I know why nearly all 
gardeners confine themselves to the sprawling mats of A. glumaceum 
when they could grow A. venustum with its vivid rose-coloured flowers 
over intensely prickly grey foliage, or the close tight evergreen hum- 
mocks of A. creticum or A. androsaceum. All these are essentially desert 
plants, needing a large pot and a deep root run and little water, as does 
another desert plant from the opposite side of the world, Lewisia rediviva 
(Fig. 79). We are always told that the specific name “‘rediviva”’ indicates 
the plant’s habit of vanishing completely for much of the year, but 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture—the American equivalent of our 
R.H.S. Dictionary—tells us that the botanist puRsH, who first described 
the plant, noticed that the roots of L. rediviva still showed signs of life 
after several years in the herbarium, so he removed them and planted 
them: they flowered the following year! If the story does nothing else, 
it explains why it is easier to grow the plant in a pot than in the open 
garden. The loveliest of the lewisias is undoubtedly L. tweedyi, but it is 
essentially a pot plant, and one which does not like too hot a situation; 
it comes from the mountains of Central Washington and British Colum- 
bia and its large succulent roots need very careful watering. It is a 
variable plant, and the A.M. was given last year to a plant with rose- 
coloured flowers. Dwarf shrubs which are highly aromatic as well as 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 72—Freesia ‘Margot Fonteyn’ A.M. 8 March, 1960. One of the red Freesias 
raised by Mr. H. G. Everett of Park Gate, Southampton (see p. 275) 
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peat bed in a shady cool house for those of questionable hardiness, 
where the temperature is not permitted to fall below freezing. 

Lastly, a plant which, while being a great rarity at present, is so 
easily raised from seed that I feel sure it will soon become popular. It is 
Gaultheria eriophylla trom Brazil, and was introduced (as G. willisiana) 
in 1949. It is, to my mind, the most beautiful of the gaultherias, and the 
new growth and new leaves are hairy and soft pink in colour—changing 
to green as they age. ‘The flowers are enclosed in red bracts, and | have 
found that it flowers twice a year—both berries and flowers being seen 
in profusion in the autumn. At the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
it has reached 2 feet in height, but has not been tried outside. Bridging 
the gap between the shade-loving ‘“‘woodland” type of alpine, and the 
“‘sun-lover’’ are an invaluable group of plants for growing in pots—the 
ramondas and haberleas which can be happily accommodated under the 
cold-house stages and which thus usurp no valuable space. Yet what 
could be more attractive than, for instance, Ramonda myconi ( pyrenaica) 
alba—a species from the Pyrenees and one which is distinct from the 
Balkan members of the race, R. nathaliae and R. serbica. ‘They are lime- 
lovers, and easy enough to grow providing they are protected from the 
hot sunshine of summer. 

It is with this hot sunshine, of course, that we associate the majority 
of alpines, and a vast range of wonderful pot plants of which time per- 
mits me to select a mere half dozen. 

First then, ranging across the sunbaked lands from Greece to Tibet, 
come those prickly cushion plants the acantholimons, and why it is that 
—when BOISSIER listed seventy-seven species—we should now have so 
few in cultivation, I know not; nor, indeed, do I know why nearly all 
gardeners confine themselves to the sprawling mats of A. glumaceum 
when they could grow A. venustum with its vivid rose-coloured flowers 
over intensely prickly grey foliage, or the close tight evergreen hum- 
mocks of A. creticum or A. androsaceum. All these are essentially desert 
plants, needing a large pot and a deep root run and little water, as does 
another desert plant from the opposite side of the world, Lewisia rediviva 
(Fig. 79). We are always told that the specific name “‘rediviva’’ indicates 
the plant’s habit of vanishing completely for much of the year, but 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture—the American equivalent of our 
R.H.S. Dictionary—tells us that the botanist puRsH, who first described 
the plant, noticed that the roots of L. rediviva still showed signs of life 
after several years in the herbarium, so he removed them and planted 
them: they flowered the following year! If the story does nothing else, 
it explains why it is easier to grow the plant in a pot than in the open 
garden. The loveliest of the lewisias is undoubtedly L. tweedyi, but it is 
essentially a pot plant, and one which does not like too hot a situation; 
it comes from the mountains of Central Washington and British Colum- 
bia and its large succulent roots need very careful watering. It is a 
variable plant, and the A.M. was given last year to a plant with rose- 
coloured flowers. Dwarf shrubs which are highly aromatic as well as 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 72—Freesia ‘Margot Fonteyn’ A.M. 8 March, 1960. One of the red Freesias 
raised by Mr. H. G. Everett of Park Gate, Southampton (see p. 275) 


Photo: Western Morning News 


Fic. 73—George H. Johnstone, O.B.E., D.L., V.M.H. 
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Photo: Country Life 


Fic. 74—Part of the main lawn looking towards the south side of the house at Trewithen 
(see p. 270) 


Photo: Country Life 


Fic. 75—Main lawn with plantings of Magnolias and other trees and shrubs as seen from 

the house at Trewithen. On the right are fine specimens of M. soulangiana in flower and M. 

campbellii subsp. mollicomata. The lawn is over 200 yards in length and the landscape 
planning was entirely designed by Mr. Johnstone 
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Fig. 77—Soldanella montana (see p. 261) 
Photos: Alpine Garden Society 
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ee : Fic. 76—Pulsatilla vernalis (see p. 258) 
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Fic. 79—Lewisia rediviva (see p. 266) 
Photos: Alpine Garden Society 


: Fic. 78—Androsace imbricata, an unusually fine specimen (see p. 262) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 80—A simple arrangement by Mrs. Constance Spry of Narcissus triandrus albus 
(see p. 271) 
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THE MAIN BOTANIC GARDEN OF THE U.S.S.R. ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, MOSCOW 


Fic. 82—Victoria amazonica and V. cruziana in the Moscow Botanic Garden 


tg. Fic. 81—Greenhouses at the Moscow Botanic Garden 
we 
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Fic. 83—Part of the collection of Roses in the Moscow Botanic Garden. In the 
foreground is ‘Excelsa’, a bright red rambler 


Fic. 84—Lilium davidi var. willmottiae in the permanent blooming garden at the 
Moscow Botanic Garden 
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beautiful in flower have a twin appeal as pot plants, and from southern 
Spain—where it grows at 5,000 to 6,000 feet comes perhaps the finest of 
the thymes, Thymus membranaceus, with white paper-like bracts sur- 
rounding the flowers. It cannot be said to be completely hardy in our 
gardens, but I have always found it slightly hardier than the equally 
attractive 7. lJongiflorus, which, although possessing botanical dif- 
ferences, may be regarded by gardeners as virtually a pink form of T. 
membranaceus. It is a rare endemic of the Elda district of central Spain, 
and was reintroduced by pavis and HEYWoop after the war. It has rich 
purple flowers which are surrounded by greenish bracts. 

And now I hope that I have just touched briefly on a sufficient 
number of beautiful alpines to have persuaded you that, although a pot 
seems a most unsuitable prison to confine these wild flowers from the 
mountains, yet pot culture enables us to grow many plants which in the 
open would be very difficult to grow, and would never be seen at their 
best. In pots, however unnatural, they are a fascinating hobby—and 
even a pot can sometimes be made to look “‘natural’’ as my last slide of 
that lovely cushion plant Draba mollissima, apparently growing on tufa, 
will show you. Perhaps it would be wrong of me to admit in public that 
it is not growing on tufa, but that the tufa rock was simply pushed into 
the cushion to fill a gaping hole where the cushion had rotted away—at 
least it looks natural, and it seems to me that if we can do anything to 
imitate nature and make it possible for these lovely and sometimes dif- 
ficult plants to grow happily, then the essentially ‘“‘unnatural” growing of 
alpines in pots is amply justified. 


| GEORGE JOHNSTONE, O.B.E., D.L., V.M.H. 


Lt.-Col. Sir Edward Bolitho, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., and Maj.- ) 
Gen. E. G. W. Harrison, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., D.L. 


F the thousands of visitors, including many from America, New 
Zealand and Australia, who have so greatly enjoyed the gardens at 
Trewithen, and the hospitality invariably received, few can have realized 
that the whole conception and planning of that mature and lovely garden 
was the work of one man. 
GEORGE JOHNSTONE inherited Trewithen in 1904, and went to live 
there in 1907. There was then no garden. A forest of beech trees and a 
few ilex oaks crowded so closely to the house that there was only space 
for half an acre of lawn. The seventeenth-century walled-garden was not 
used as a garden but as a drying ground; in his own words the colour 
scheme depended upon the washing for the week. 
Probably it was a world tour in 1906 in which Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan were visited, that sowed the seeds of a love of 
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gardening, for it was from Japan that the first plants were brought. These 
included a wisteria, supposed then to be a hundred years old, and which 
today attempts to strangle three or four forest trees in the bog garden. 
Some cyclamen, which now greatly increased, cover the ground under 
a chestnut tree near the entrance to the walled garden, came at the same 
time. Be that as it may, it was in about 1907 that a serious start was made, 
as soon as the beech trees close to the house had been felled and cleared. 

The young gardener had many good friends who were great 
gardeners, and who were only too anxious and ready to help someone 
of such outstanding ability and enthusiasm, and in everything he did 
GEORGE JOHNSTONE was an enthusiast. J. C. WILLIAMS of Caerhays, 
P. D. WILLIAMS of Lanarth, P. J. MAGOR of Lamellen, and farther away, 
COLONEL STEPHENSON CLARKE of Borde Hill and HARRY MCLAREN, the 
late LORD ABERCONWAY, of Bodnant helped him greatly with plants and 
seed throughout his earlier gardening days. 

One of the first purchases was a hundred Rhododendron arboreum 
hybrids, of which a few still remain, and these formed the starting 
point for all future planting. R. griffithianum was the first of many 
gifts of plants received from his near neighbour, J. C. WILLIAMS, followed 
by R. falconeri and R. hodgsonii, all of which have now died, the last 
named only a year ago. 

Strangely enough the demand for timber in World War I gave 
the garden its present form and character. Three hundred great beech 
trees were felled by Government order, so that when GEORGE JOHNSTONE 
returned from the war he was able to mark out and plan the great vista 
which stretches southwards from the front of the house. 

It was in 1932 that the active, industrious, and supremely capable 
spirit of GEORGE JOHNSTONE received what must, at the time, have seemed 
to his many friends, a knock-out blow. A fall in the hunting field broke 
his neck and cruelly injured him in other places. Never again could he 
walk unaided for more than a few steps, or attempt any active work. 
That his great fortitude, pluck and determination overcame such a 
calamity, anyone who came in contact with him afterwards instantly 
realized ; but at what a cost to himself did he live for nearly thirty more 
years, taking a major part in all kinds of activities, only he can have 
known, for he never complained. After this accident, for five or six 
months while he was confined to lying on his back, J. c. wILL1aMs of 
Caerhays picked a different flower each day and sent it by messenger 
to the suffering patient. Possibly no action could have been more 
kindly, or more likely to stimulate a positive reaction in one who was 
almost given up for dead. 

The garden at Trewithen cannot be called a specialist garden 
catering particularly for any class of plant; its owner was catholic in 
his tastes, but a preference for particular genera can be traced to some 
extent in the sequence rhododendrons, magnolias, daffodils, and latterly 
camellias. But enkianthus, birches, acers, primulas and meconopsis all 
received expert attention and loving care, together with many other 
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interesting and unusual plants. FORREST and KINGDON WARD expeditions 
are well represented by seedlings raised at Trewithen from seed given 
by his gardening friends, who were strong supporters of these great 
collectors. Certain it is, however, that the plants were well chosen, 
well cultivated, and flourished magnificently in a soil which for a 
century had been naturally mulched with beech leaves, and manured 
by a colony of rooks in their thousands. As the owner often said, the 
lives of his plants tended to be short and gay on a diet of champagne 
and oysters. 

Of the many fine hybrid rhododendrons that GEORGE JOHNSTONE 
raised, first place might well be given to ‘Alison Johnstone’ (concatenans 
x yunnanense) A.M. 1945 as a garden plant. It grows to a large well- 
rounded bush with deep glossy foliage, and at an early age covers itself 
with well-shaped trusses, whose colour, difficult to define, might be 
called a pale apricot. Perhaps a more striking flower is “Trewithen 
Orange’ (concatenans x ‘Full House’) which well lives up to its colourful 
name, and which received the F.C.C. award in 1950. 

But a number of successful crosses have never been registered. 
Among the outstanding plants must be included ‘Jack Skelton’ (lacteum 
x ‘Mrs. Lindsay Smith’), ‘St. Probus’ (‘Luscombei’ x griffithianum) 
and ‘Frill’. ‘Jack Skelton’ is named after the present head gardener, 
who has worked in the garden since 1904—a great record which was 
acknowledged last year by the award of the R.H.S. Long Service Medal. 
‘Frill’, a dead white, with a large, well-shaped conical truss, is now in 
commerce. 

But of all the rhododendrons in a garden that displays a great variety 
of species and hybrids, pride of place must be accorded to a giant 
macabeanum which came as a seedling from Trengwainton in 1930. 
This plant has been most advantageously placed and is in perfect health. 
It stands some 16 to 18 feet high and has a diameter of 30 feet. When 
it bears, perhaps, some 500 trusses of sulphur yellow flowers, enlivened 
by a scarlet pistil, the visitor may feel that he has seen the most 
remarkable rhododendron in the world. 

It was probabiy through the influence of P. D. WILLIAMS of Lanarth 
that the breeding of daffodils was first started at Trewithen before World 
War I, but unfortunately all the stock was lost during the war and the 
breeding was not re-started seriously until 1928, but despite this handi- 
cap in time, the Trewithen daffodils are famous, emphasis being on 
the white and pink trumpets. The first daffodil to receive an A.M. was 
named ‘Grace Moffatt’, in 1939, after the nurse who looked after him 
after his disastrous fall until his death. ‘Scotty’, to all her friends, 
became perhaps almost as clever at hybridization as her mentor, who 
seemed to approach the subject on more scientific lines than most 
breeders. 

‘Famille Rose’, ‘Pink Gin’, ‘Chelsea China’, ‘Gloriole’ were raised 
at Trewithen, and in 1951 GEORGE JOHNSTONE was awarded the Peter 
Barr Memorial Cup—the same year that he received the V.M.H. 
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In 1955 the R.H.S. published his book Asiatic Magnolias in Culti- 
vation, which it will be agreed is a work of considerable merit and 
erudite scholarship, reflecting, not only the great knowledge of the 
author, but also his thoroughness, persistency, and accuracy. His own 
garden is famous for its magnolias and of the many he grew to great 
perfection, it would be difficult to suggest which was his favourite, 
but certainly he thought highly of sprengeri and sprengeri diva, molli- 
comata, sargentiana robusta, wilsonit, globosa and ashei, all of which had 
been raised from seed, and all of which, except ashei, are now forest 
trees. 

Latterly his main interest seemed to veer towards camellias, which 
he felt were more rewarding and of much longer life than rhodo- 
dendrons. They certainly relished the conditions of climate and soil 
at Trewithen. ‘The facade of C. saluenensis interspersed with williamsii 
hybrids will live long in the memory of anyone who has visited the garden 
in March, when the plants are lit by shafts of sunlight slanting through 
the oaks and conifers. But probably the owner gave pride of place to 
many fine specimens of the wild form of reticulata, which grow to per- 
fection there; a tree from Forrest seed standing some 25 feet high and 
covered with those great single pink flowers, is certainly a memorable 
sight. ‘Elizabeth Johnstone’, named after his eldest daughter, is perhaps 
the most beautiful creation of G. H. J. in the garden, but he himself 
used to say there was never a bad one. 

The fame of C. ‘Donation’ was in its early days based largely on a 
fine plant in Trewithen, where many visitors from abroad came to 
worship at its shrine, for although this plant was raised at Borde Hill, 
it was this well-grown specimen—a gift from COLONEL STEPHENSON 
CLARKE, that spread the gospel of its loveliness, its robustness, and 
comely habit as a garden plant. 

It is true to say that Trewithen as a garden satisfied most tastes. 
The great vista stretching nearly 200 yards from the front of the house 
represents landscape gardening at its best (Figs. 74, 75). In the choice 
of beautiful and colourful plants it has few equals; and it is certainly 
a garden for the connoisseur of rare plants. 

There is great beauty in the tiny white star flowers of Atherosper- 
mum moschatum against their dark pinnate foliage in early March on a 
well-shaped tree 25 feet high. Prunus campanulata with its deep cerise 
flowers, unlike most of the Prunus family, seems to relish the damp 
Cornish climate, and has grown to a broad rounded tree of 40 feet. 
Rhederodendron macrocarpum is a shapely tree which flowers profusely 
and sets seed with regularity so that it is doubtful whether the red 
seed pods or the flowers are the greater attraction. Schima khasiana 
has grown to 60 or 80 feet, competing in height with the beeches of the 
rookery, and giving a great show of flower very late in the season. 
There is a good specimen of Ilex melanotricha, whose dark foliage adds 
beauty to its rarity. Viburnum betulifolium may be grown in many 
gardens, but to see it smothered in berries year after year, in such 
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massed profusion, it may be necessary to make the journey to ‘Trewithen 
—and the birds never touch it. 

But lest the reader should think that GEORGE JOHNSTONE, with such 
knowledge and skill as a horticulturist, had little time for anything else, 
mention must be made of his many other activities and successes—for 
it is quite true to say that he never attempted anything in which he did 
not succeed beyond the dreams of ordinary mortals. His pointers were 
famous and won many field trials. He took an active part on the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. His herd of Guernseys is one of the 
finest in Great Britain and Trewithen bulls have spread their blood to 
herds in America and the Commonwealth. For long periods he was 
Chairman of the County Education Committee, Chairman of the 
Royal Cornwall Show, and also of the Truro Spring Flower Show. He 
was a High Sheriff of Cornwall, a Deputy Lieutenant, and Chairman of 
the Bench. But perhaps the role which best displayed his indomitable 
strength of character and courage was as County Controller of Civil 
Defence for Cornwall in World War II when, despite his crippled 
condition, he reached any place in distress through enemy action with 
remarkable promptitude and took control. 

Such was the man, distinguished in many spheres of country life 
but hardly could he have succeeded, stricken as he was, had he not 
been blessed with a gracious and helpful partner, and it is to ALISON, his 
wife, that all those who had the pleasure and honour of his friendship 
send their deepest sympathy. 


CONSTANCE SPRY, O.B.E. 


M:: CONSTANCE SPRY, who died in January, was the acknowledged 
doyen of the flower arrangers and undoubtedly as a craft, or even 
as an art, it owes more to her inspiration and example than to that of 
anyone else. She was, however, a keen gardener as well as a flower 
arranger and had a passion for plants of unusual and beautiful form or 
colour of flower, foliage or fruit. This provided a sound basis for her 
work since in it she never appeared to distort the materials out of their 
style of growth. Her arrangements varied from the simplest with three 
Angel’s Tears narcissus and some moss (Fig. 80) to the large and 
elaborate groups arranged in the style of a Dutch Flower piece and 
used for exhibition at Chelsea or on some ceremonial or State occasion. 
Invariably she was able to fit the arrangement to the position and 
occasion and some of the simplest gave the most pleasure. On the 
occasion of the Queen’s Coronation CONSTANCE SPRY was put in charge 
of the flower arrangements in the Abbey Annexe and on parts of the 
route. She also arranged the planting in Parliament Square of the 
great variety of plants sent from Commonwealth countries overseas. 
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MRS. SPRY was born in 1886 and spent much of her early life in 
Ireland. She did not begin her professional association with flower 
arranging till the late 1920s. The service she gave quickly became 
popular and increased so much that from decorations at the homes of 
her friends she grew out of a small shop near Victoria to a larger one 
and subsequently to the present establishment in South Audley Street. 
At her home, Winkfield Place near Windsor, she founded a very 
successful finishing school for girls where they are taught the art of 
efficient and enjoyable living in this modern age. 

She was a welcome and indefatigable lecturer and also a prolific 
writer. Her most recent book, Favourite Flowers, was an enthusiastic 
appreciation of the flowers she liked best. Hardly anyone could fail to 
find new beauty in many common flowers after reading her books or fail 
to be raised by her evident pleasure in them. Her Gardener’s Notebook 
and Come in the Garden Cook showed that she was a keen grower and 
lover of plants outside as well as inside. 


A NOTE ON BREEDING RED FREESIAS 
H. J. Everett 


Ms people who love flowers have one which is their special 
favourite; but why that particular one? With me it was just a 
chance meeting, an introduction by a friend who insisted on my growing 
the seed which he had saved from his orange-yellow freesias. That 
was ten years back, and I am still their devoted servant, but strangely 
enough orange-yellow flowers have played no part in the development 
of my new red colours. It was the packet of seed I bought the next 
year, labelled Hybrid Red Freesias. In my innocence I expected the 
flowers to be that gorgeous red depicted on the label, but, alas, the 
colcur of the actual blooms was nearer the blue than the red end of the 
spectrum. A visit to the library at Vincent Square followed, where, 
although the librarian was most helpful, I was unable to find any records 
of a real red freesia flower. I determined to see what could be done 
about it. From then on many winter evenings were spent reading that 
excellent book Practical Plant Breeding by w. C. J. LAWRENCE, and 
drawing squares filled with symbols to represent colours. However I was 
soon to learn in a practical way about the many idiosyncrasies of this 
charming flower. 

All seedlings were carefully numbered, and details recorded. In 
about four seasons certain patterns of behaviour began to emerge. It 
would appear that the colour of the centre and throat of the flower is 
probably linked to that of the outer part of the perianth, the pigment 
extending outwards into the petals. This is not always obvious, but 
is easily established by paper chromatography. The presence of a white 
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or yellow pigment, although obscured by the main petal colours, does 
have an effect. Any white pigment present will move the overall colour 
towards blue, and the presence of yellow or the absence of white will 
have the reverse effect, making the petals appear redder. Bearing this 
in mind when selecting and crossing I found the overall colour gra- 
dually became redder. It was about this time that I noticed one seed- 
ling which had a brighter red tip to each segment of the perianth. This 
was used as a male parent, and one of the seedlings became F. ‘De- 
butante’, with an Orient Red (H.C.C. 819/3) coloured flower. Many 
further crosses from several parallel strains have since increased the 
brilliance of the red, even up to Dutch Vermilion, possibly due to the 
introduction of a recessive factor for a lower pH value in the petals. 
An interesting result of this careful selection has been the increase in 
depth of colour, e.g. F. ‘Elizabeth’ which has a Blood Red (H.C.C. 
820), flower, also in the size of the flower, and the preservation of the 
characteristic perfume. 

Work on the white-throated flowers was stopped early on, as it did 
not present such a challenge as the red kind. However, there are two 
examples, F. ‘Vanguard’ which is Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630) and 
F. ‘Rosina’ which is China Rose (H.C.C. 024), the former resulting 
from a cross between China Rose and Heliotrope, the latter Cherry 
crossed with Rose Madder. Many other factors besides colour had to 
be maintained during the ten years spent on this work: the preservation 
of vigour, size and shape of flower, surface of petals—a fine matt 
surface looks less white than a coarse matt, length of flower stalk, 
etc. In fact, a fascinating and absorbing hobby. 


VARIEGATION IN HOLLY 


J. Souster 
(Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew) 


iB has from time to time been stated by horticultural writers, e.g. 
DALLIMORE (c. 1908), COUTTS (1944) and INGWERSEN (1959), that those 
variegated hollies with green margins and pale centres to their leaves 
are more apt to “revert” to green than those with pale margins and 
green centres. The observation is well founded, but so far as known to 
the present writer no explanation of this phenomenon has been offered. 
An examination of variegated hollies growing at Kew, the collection on 
which DALLIMoRE’s treatise is largely based, shows that there is a simple 
proximate cause of this difference. This discussion is limited to Ilex 
aquifolium and those broad-leaved hollies of presumed hybrid origin 
which show a resemblance to J. platyphylla. DALLIMORE’s nomenclature 
has been followed throughout, except that his varietal names are treated 


as cultivar names. 
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While it is true that the cultivars with green-margined leaves are 
more liable to give rise to predominantly green bushes than those with 
pale margins, this is not because the former are inherently less stable 
than the latter. Both groups appear equally liable to sport atypical 
shoots, but, with few exceptions, the sorts with the central variegation 
sport wholly green shoots, e.g. ‘Lawsoniana’, while those with marginal 
variegation sport wholly white or yellow shoots, e.g. J. aquifolium 
‘Handsworth New Silver’. The wholly green shoots, having more 
chlorophyll than variegated shoots on the same plant, outgrow them 
and may in time crowd them out altogether. On the other hand, the 
shoots destitute of chlorophyll which arise on plants with marginal 
variegation can make little growth. They must draw their supply of 
carbohydrates from the rest of the plant on which they live parasitically, 
and though they may persist for some years they always lack vigour 
and can never dominate the tree which therefore remains true to type. 

This explanation of the observed difference in behaviour between 
the two groups leads to the further question, ‘‘Why is the sporting so 
often in the direction of the marginal colour?” If it is assumed that 
variegated hollies, with an exception to be noted later, are periclinal 
chimaeras, the observed facts fall into place. For a fuller discussion of 
chimaeras, those interested should see PROF. NEILSON JONES’ (1934) 
book. Here it must suffice to recall that the shoots in a periclinal 
chimaera are composed of two genetically different tissues, one covering 
the other as a glove covers a hand. Such plants are not necessarily 
variegated, but many variegated plants have this structure. It is recorded 
in holly, but without precise identification of particular cultivars. In a 
variegated periclinal chimaera, if the outer layer of tissue lacks chloro- 
phyll the leaves show a marginal variegation, while if the core tissue is 
without it the pale areas are central and the margins green. This hand- 
in-glove structure extends right to the growing points of the shoots, and 
lateral buds formed just behind the apex generally have the same 
structure as the terminal bud and so give rise to leaves similarly coloured 
to those on the shoot from which they arise. The outer layer of tissue 
is not always of perfectly uniform thickness, as the irregular variegation 
of some leaves makes apparent, so it is possible for the lateral buds which 
arise superficially to consist of the outer tissue only. In such cases the 
variegation will be lost and the leaves on the new shoot will be of the 
marginal colour only. A change in the reverse direction is not impos- 
sible, but, to keep up the analogy, it involves the glove being torn so 
that the inner tissue can break through. This is a much rarer event in 
hollies, but is seen occasionally in both the green-margined types which 
then sport wholly chlorotic shoots, and in the yellow- or white-margined 
types which sport green shoots. 

So far, discussion has been limited to shoots which arise from other 
shoots. Since roots arise from within the plant, unlike the superficially 
formed stem buds, they contain the core tissue only, and if adventitious 
shoots then spring from the roots, the leaves they carry will be of the 
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central colour. Observations on this phenomenon are complicated by 
the fact that hollies are sometimes grafted, so green suckers arising from 
the base of a holly with marginally variegated leaves may have this 
simpler explanation. If a holly with centrally variegated leaves produces 
wholly chlorotic suckers, this cannot be explained away as due to 
grafting, for a chlorotic seedling would not have survived in a nursery 
to grafting age. J. nobilis ‘Variegata’, a green-margined cultivar, has been 
seen producing these wholly chlorctic adventitious shoots from its roots. 

Though the great majority of variegated hollies in cultivation appear 
to be, and behave as, periclinal chimaeras, the Moonlight Holly, J. 
aquifolium ‘Flavescens’, is an exception. In this plant the yellowish 
colouring of the leaves is diffuse and very inconstant, tending to disap- 
pear as the leaves age. It has all the look of a virus infection. J. aqui- 
folium ‘Victoria’ shows similar virus-like symptoms as well as a golden 
marginal variegation. Despite exceptions such as these and occasional 
sports towards the central colour of the leaves, the greater part of colour 
sports in variegated hollies are towards the marginal colour, which 
explains the horticultural observation that the pale margined forms are 
less apt to “‘revert”’. 

It follows from this that those wishing to grow a variegated holly 
will save trouble by choosing one with marginal variegation, and that 
those growing a holly with central variegation must be prepared to cut 
out green shoots as they appear if the plant is to be kept true to type. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


Freesia ‘Elizabeth’ A.M. February 23, 1960. This outstanding 
variety which received a Preliminary Commendation in March 1959 
resulted from a cross between seedling 35/1 (geranium lake) and an un- 
recorded crimson seedling. Flower stems long; inflorescence 6~7 
flowered ; flowers well scented and of medium size, Blood Red (H.C.C. 
820) with Indian yellow throat suffused with red. Raised and shown by 
H. J. Everett, Esq., Park Gate, Southampton. 

Freesia ‘Margot Fonteyn’ A.M. March 8, 1960. A very vigorous 
variety resulting from a cross between seedling 54/5 (Geranium Lake) 
and an unrecorded crimson seedling. The flower stems are long and 
the inflorescence bears six or seven large, open, well scented, Vermilion 
(H.C.C. 18) flowers. The outside of the flower tube has an attractive 
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purplish suffusion. Raised and shown by H. J. Everett, Esq., Park 
Gate, Southampton (Fig. 72). 

Freesia ‘Vanguard’ A.M. March 8, 1960. A very free-flowering, 
vigorous variety with long strong flower stalks bearing eight or nine 
large, well open, scented, Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630) flowers. The 
parentage is given as 2/2/1 (China Rose) x 10/7/9 (Heliotrope). Raised 
and shown by H. J. Everett, Esq., Park Gate, Southampton. 

Galanthus ‘Brenda Troyle’ A.M. February 23, 1960. A very 
lovely, hybrid snowdrop believed to be a cross between G. nivalis and 
a species of the Plicatus section. The leaves, covered with a greyish- 
bloom are slightly plicate, but were not fully developed at the time of 
flowering. The pendent flowers, borne singly on 7-inch stems were 
spreading and up to 2} inches across. Each of the somewhat cupped, 
spreading outer perianth segments was pure white, about 1} inches 
long and § inch across and contrasted well with the deep, yellow-green 
venation inside of the inner perianth segments. Below the apical notch 
on the outside of each inner perianth segment was a dark green blotch. 
Exhibited by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Zygocactus truncatus F.C.C. February 23, 1960. Described 
R.H.S. Journat 84, p. 378 (A.M. February 24, 1959). Shown by 
E. Avery, Esq., 2 Newport Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 


ALIEN LAWN WEEDS 
David McClintock 


usT as though there were not enough native weeds already invading 
J our lawns, at least fifteen foreigners have been recorded there too. 
Most of them, curiously, grow wild in New Zealand where several have 
been taken into cultivation as substitutes for grass, where grass lawns 
are not so amenable. Indeed, all I mention are New Zealand plants— 
and perennials—unless I say otherwise. These plants are naturally 
prostrate and creeping: some may have been originally introduced to 
form lawns which need no mowing, and subsequently regretted, while 
others have spread from rockeries. They may then go from the lawns 
on to the walls or paths or into flower beds and, weeded from there, 
flourish on rubbish heaps or progress into the surrounding ditches and 
countryside. 

The best known is the otherwise attractive Speedwell Veronica 
filiformis with its neat }-inch rounded hairy leaves and dainty blue 
flowers. It was passed freely from garden to garden in the late twenties 
and thirties, and is now to be found all over the British Isles as a weed 
or in the wild, although fertile seed is very rare and a phenomenon to 
be carefully recorded. Its home is in the Caucasus area where it is said 
to be comparatively scarce: here is another example of an organism 
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more abundant in foreign parts than in its own homeland. The Western 
Mediterranean V. repens has been recorded on a lawn at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, having probably come out of the rockery. 

Epilobium nerterioides, confused in the past with its neighbours and 
close relatives E. nummularifolium and E. pedunculare, is very unlike our 
common willow-herbs with its small rounded shiny leaves and coppery 
2-inch stalks with nodding white flowers and erect capsules. It has 
similarly spread over the country in the past fifty, mostly the past 
thirty, years and is still spreading, occasionally in lawns. 

Cotula is a large and often difficult genus. Two species of button- 
weed of the section Leptinella, C. dioica and C. squalida can cover 
considerable areas of lawn. They both have stout stems, 1-inch narrow 
pinnate or pinnatifid leaves and flower heads like small rayless daisies 
on 1-inch stalks. C. squalida, despite its name the more graceful, with 
feathery often coppery coloured leaves, was mentioned in this JOURNAL 
in the last century. It was praised by FARRER and is still listed for and 
seen on rockeries. C. dioica is probably our most frequent alien lawn 
weed after Veronica filiformis, but weeds like it are rarely recognized or 
reported. I know of one or other of these cotulas out of hand in many 
places in England and Scotland, and in Ireland and Jersey. All the records 
are for the past ten years, except that MR. R. B. DAWSON notes both 
species in 1939 as having been found invading lawns in Great Britain. 

Waxweed or hairy pennywort Hydrocotile moschata and lawn penny- 
wort H. rotundifolia differ from our own native pennywort H. vulgaris 
most obviously in not having peltate leaves. Both have been called 
H. sibthorpioides, the former by COLENSO and the latter by LAMARCK and 
the synonym is apt, since both do recall our native Cornish moneywort 
Sibthorpia europaea. ‘Their leaves are not the same thin yellow green 
and are more sharply toothed, and the flowers and distinctive fruits 
are in tiny close umbels and not solitary. 

H. moschata is markedly hairy. It is known on lane banks at Valencia 
Island in County Kerry where its leaves are about }-inch across. It 
also grows abundantly on a lawn at Tunbridge Wells, but there the 
leaves are half the size. Its origin is not known in either place, and I 
have not so far detected it in cultivation or in nurserymen’s lists. 
W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd. has listed H. “‘moschata” for a generation, 
but when MR. WILL INGWERSEN kindly sent me a plant, I saw it was of 
a different species, perhaps H. novae-zealandiae. 

H. rotundifolia is a native of tropical Asia but has also been known 
for some years as an increasing weed of mown turf in the U.S.A. It 
appeared in a green and fairway on the golf course at Largs, Ayrshire, 
late in 1947 (it is thanks to the watchfulness of the green-keeper 
MR. J. L. MCKELLAR that we can be so precise). It is also a weed on golf 
courses in the U.S.A. and Americans have frequently played at Largs, 
where it has defeated concentrated attempts to eradicate it. 

Pratia treadwellii has a name delightfully suggesting contentment 
with well trodden habitats. I have been told of it in lawns, but every 
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time so far it has proved to be P. angulata. A by-product of this in- 
vestigation has been that “‘Pratia treadwellii”” appears to be a nomen 
nudum. I have not been able to match it with books or specimens at 
Kew or the British Museum. It was introduced to cultivation in this 
country in the later 1920’s, apparently from the Antipodes and gained 
an Award of Merit in 1951. It is now well known and by far the most 
frequently offered species of the genus. Consequently it would seem 
to be the most likely to creep into lawns or be bird-sown from its 
attractive purplish-red berries. It is referred to by CLAy and others 
as “an improved variety of P. angulata’’, but differs I should have 
thought too markedly not to be a distinct species: it is much robuster 
and larger in all its parts. P. angulata has been well known in the turf of 
the Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, for a quarter of a century or 
more—it has been said it started by spreading out of the order beds. 
There are wide patches of it on a lawn at Keston, Kent, which were 
kept green in the drought last summer by its deep rhizomes. Here, 
however, it may possibly have been planted and encouraged subse- 
quently by mowing without a grass box. It is also in a lawn in Yorkshire 
and is, or was, in one south of Edinburgh and perhaps in Hants. 

P. arenaria was found well established despite discouragement in 
a lawn at Branksome, Dorset, just after the war. It is still there in two 
large patches, although its present owners had not noticed it. 

Perhaps the strangest of all these weeds is “Fruiting Duckweed”’, 
Nertera granadensis (N. depressa) notoriously hard to keep in rockeries. 
Nevertheless it flourishes in a lawn at Rhu, Dunbartonshire, in an acid 
area of high rainfall; and in another lawn at Harrogate, a calcareous 
locality, where, MR. W. V. BISHOP tells me, it tolerates extreme wetness 
and cold. It has been known at Rhu since well before the war. Twice 
since then the garden has become overgrown and yet this miffy plant 
has flourished. In origin it is no doubt bird-sown (cf. RIDLEY). 

Fellows may have seen the Western Mediterranean Sagina glabra 
and/or S. pilifera used as a green covering for beds and lawns on the 
Continent. Both are listed over here (their precise name may need 
checking) usually as var. aurea (and too often as ‘‘Arenaria caespitosa 
aurea”). They differ basically from the ubiquitous native S. pro- 
cumbens by always having their parts in fives and their petals longer 
than their sepals—usually showily so. All the same, these three species 
can be so similar that I still do not know where to place a quinque-merous 
plant from a lawn at Tunbridge Wells. But one or other of the alien 
species is planted on graves, and certainly in west London has spread 
from there into the paths and lawns of certain cemeteries and to nearby 
roadsides. There are also reports of it from Essex, Middlesex and 
Yorkshire. No doubt it is often overlooked for its weedy relation. 

The Mediterranean Helxine soletrolei ‘Mind Your Own Business” 
I have records of from lawns in Devon and Hunts, and Suttons refer to 
it as a notable lawn weed. They also write that there are one or two 
cases on record where the European Androsace sarmentosa has proved 
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a troublesome intruder from nearby rockeries. Other “alpine’’ plants 
(none New Zealanders) similarly reported are Oxalis corniculata and 
Linaria hepaticifolia, Plants like these are sometimes grown in “alpine 
lawns” and are in a different category. In addition the Corsican Mentha 
requientt might well be detected. 

Dichondra repens, kidney weed, called also Mercury Bay weed and 
dewdrop grass, is a common tropical plant which at present, rather 
surprisingly, is being tested in this country as a substitute for grass. 
It is said to be a common weed of putting greens and lawns in various 
parts of the U.S.A. and of southern Europe. I have not heard of it 
being detected in them in Britain, but I can vouch for the inconspicuous- 
ness of its rounded leaves and tiny convolvulaceous flowers having twice 
seen it naturalized on very dry consolidated dunes in west Cornwall. 
Selliera radicans, another lawn-former from New Zealand, has been 
grown in rockeries and could well appear on lawns here too. It has 
roughly lanceolate stalked leaves with small lop-sided five-lobed white 
flowers and fleshy fruit. I have been told of one or two further aliens 
in lawns, which need checking; but I have small doubt that more will 
be found: in particular there are other species of the same section of 
Cotula offered by nurserymen which could presumably equally well 
creep out of their allotted places. 

The question arises how so many foreigners have found an apparently 
congenial niche in the highly artificial habitat of close-mown turf. 
MR. E. C. M. HAES informs me that in Yorkshire P. angulata is hardy in 
the fibre mat of the turf, but that it does not survive in open soil. It 
may be that the close companionship of grass roots and blades produces 
a microclimatic or symbiotic advantage sufficient to tip the balance. 
But this cannot always be the explanation. Nertera at Rhu grows in 
places in almost solid mats having largely ousted the grass, and survived 
in grass alternately long and short. No doubt no one ecological or other 
solution applies to all these species of varying genera; and their status 
in their various lawns also varies. 

This is a brief survey of an investigation which is on the border 
line between garden and wild plants, like certain Oxalis species. I am 
always interested in alien plants established in the wild and those in 
lawns is an aspect I happen to have taken up last year. Excluded from 
this paper are native species which may appear as weeds in lawns— 
although I have come across some unusual ones. I should be interested 
to hear from anyone who has seen aliens in turf or in the wild or for 
any comments or additions. 
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PETUNIAS 


One hundred and thirty stocks of petunias were received for trial at 
Wisley in 1959. The trial was sown under glass on March 16, 1959, and the 
resulting seedlings were pricked off into seed trays on April 4, 1959. The 
plants were planted out in the open where they were to flower on May 29, 
1959. The dwarf stocks were planted in rows eighteen inches apart, the 

ts being spaced nine to twelve inches apart; the tall stocks were planted 
in rows two feet apart, the plants being spaced one and a half feet apart in the 
rows. The plants were not stopped at any time during the cultivation of the 


The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on June 19, July 10, 23, and 30, and August 7, 1959, and on its recommenda- 
tion the Council has made the following awards to petunias. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

HEBA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, 
Linnésgade 14, Copenhagen, Denmark.) F.C.C. August 7, 1959. F, hybrid. 
Plant 10 to 12 inches high, i2 to 14 inches spread, erect and very compact, 
very free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 2 inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, 
star-shaped, cream. A very even stock. [12] 

BERNESE BALCONY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. G. R. 
Vatter Seeds Ltd., Berne, Switzerland.) A.M. July 10, 1959, as a variety for 
cultivation in pots. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant g to 12 inches high, 15 to 
18 inches spread, vigorous, decumbent, free-flowering. Flowers 5 to 5} inches 
diameter, 2 inches long, single, Rhodamine Purple (H.C.C. between 29 and 

/1). [116] 

i” BLUE LUSTRE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Bodger Seeds 
Ltd., P.O. Box 390, El Monte, California, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. 
Elsoms (Spalding) Ltd., Elsom House, Spalding, Lincs.) A.M. July 10, 1959. 
F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 15 inches high, 20 to 24 inches spread, 
vigorous, erect and spreading, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 3} inches 
diameter, 1} inches long, single, a very deep rich purple with velvety sheen. 
C7 LUE LUSTRE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Bodger Seeds Ltd. 
and sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) 
A.M. July 23, 1959. F; hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 14 inches high, 18 to 
22 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 

} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, a brighter richer shade of Victoria 
Violet (H.C.C. 738). [78] 
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BLUE RIBBON. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds Ltd.; 
introduced by Messrs. George J. Ball Inc.) A.M. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, 
multiflora. Plant 12 to 20 inches high, 18 to 24 inches spread, vigorous, erect, 
very free-flowering. Flowers 24 to 2} inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, 
a richer brighter shade of Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735) when first open, 
slightly paler colour when fully open. [123] 

BONFIRE. (Sent by Messrs. Ernst Benary Ltd., Hann-Miinden, 
Germany.) A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 inches 
high, 17 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Rose Madder (H.C.C. 
23) touched Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721/1) towards centre. [52] 


BONZA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Vis Brothers Ltd., 
P.O. Box 4, Enkhuizen, Holland.) A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, multi- 
flora. Plant 15 to 18 inches high, 15 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and 
compact, very free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 2 inches diameter, 1} inches 
long, single, Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26/1) veined and overlaid Solferino 
Purple (H.C.C. 26). [35] 

BURPEE ALLDOUBLE WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee Co., Hunting Park Avenue, at 18th Street, Philadel- 
phia 32, Pa., U.S.A.) A.M. July 23, 1959, as a variety for cultivation in pots. 
Plant 16 to 18 inches high, 20 to 24 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly 
compact, free-flowering. Flowers 4 to 4} inches diameter, 2} to 3 inches 
long, double, white. [97] 

BURPEE ORCHID. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee 
Burpee Co.) A.M. July 23, 1959, as a variety for cultivation in pots. F, 
hybrid. Plant 12 to 19 inches high, 16 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, decum- 
bent, free-flowering. Flowers 3}? to 4 inches diameter, 2} inches long, double, 
Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. between 634/1 and 634/3) veined Orchid Purple 
(H.C.C, 31). [121] 

BURPEE SALMON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. 
Atlee Burpee Co.) A.M. July 23, 1959, as a variety for cultivation in pots. 
F, hybrid. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 18 to 23 inches spread, vigorous, 
decumbent, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 4 inches diameter, 2} inches long, 
double, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) veined Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23/2). 
[101] 

CREAM PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. 
Sakata & Co., P.O. Box Kanagawa No. 11, Yokohama, Japan.) A.M. June 19, 
1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 16 inches high, 18 inches spread, 
vigorous, erect and compact, very free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 3 inches 
diameter, 2 inches long, single, pale cream, deeper colour in centre. [13] 

FLAMING VELVET. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 
26/29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) A.M. July 23, 1959. 
Plant 17 to 20 inches high, 13 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, very erect and 
compact, free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, 
single, a deep bright purple near Peony Purple (H.C.C. 729). [114] 

FLIRT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co.) 
A.M. August 7, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 10 to 13 inches high, 
16 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and very compact, very free-flowering. 
Flowers 3} to 34 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Fuchsine Pink 
(H.C.C. 627/1) veined Magenta (H.C.C. 27/1). [104] 
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GAY TROPHY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) A.M. July 23, 1959, as a variety for cultivation in pots. F, hybrid, 
grandiflora. Plant 10 to 14 inches high, 12 to 14 inches spread, vigorous, 
erect and compact, very free-flowering. Flowers 34 inches diameter, 1} inches 
ined single, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) veined Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021). 

108 
GYPSY MAID. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) A.M. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 15 inches 
high, 17 to 19 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3} to 34 inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, Crimson (H.C.C. 
between 22 and 22/1). [68] 

GYPSY QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata 
& Co.) A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 10 to 12 inches 
high, 15 to 21 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, a clear bright shade 
of Magenta (H.C.C. 27), yellow in centre. [111] 

MONTANA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 
Enke.) A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 15 inches 
high, 14 to 16 inches spread, vigorous, erect and very compact, very free- 
flowering. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, pure white. [3] 

PEACH SATIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds 
Ltd.) A.M. August 7, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 15 inches 
high, 18 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 
a 623 and 623/1) veined and lightly overlaid Delft Rose (H.C.C. 020). 

25] 
PINK SATIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds 
Ltd.) A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 14 inches high, 
18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and very compact, very free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Magenta (H.C.C. 27) 
on first opening, Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/1) when fully open. [29] 

RADIANCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co.) 
A.M. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 14 to 18 inches high, 18 
to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 3} inches 
diameter, if inches long, single, Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. between 727/2 and 
727/3)._ [71 

RED ENSIGN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) A.M, July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 15 inches high, 
18 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 
4 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, a shade near Crimson (H.C.C. 
between 22 and 22/1). [69 

RED SATIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bodger Seeds 
Ltd.) A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 10 to 12 inches 
high, 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 
2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721) when 
first open, fading to Crimson (H.C.C. 22/1) when fully open. [66] 

ROSE OF HEAVEN IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. L. Clause S. A., Bretigny-sur-Orge, France.) A.M. July 23, 1959. 
Plant 12 to 16 inches high, 18 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, 
free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 2} inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, a 
brighter shade of Magenta (H.C.C. 27). [45] 
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RUBY KING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co.) 
A.M. August 7, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 8 to 12 inches high, 
14 to 24 inches spread, vigorous, decumbent, free-flowering. Flowers 34 
inches diameter, 2} inches long, single, Magenta (H.C.C. 27). [118] 

SCARLET GEM. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata 
& Co.) A.M. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 14 inches 
high, 18 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, 2 inches long, single, Cherry (H.C.C. 722) 
on first opening, fading to Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2) when fully out. [55] 

SNOW CAP. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 'T. Sakata & Co.) 
A.M. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 16 inches high, 
18 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, compact, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 4} 
inches diameter, 2 inches long, single, white. [2] 

VIOLACEA, (Sent by Messrs. L. Daehnfeldt Ltd., Vestergade 75, 
Odense, Denmark.) A.M. August 7, 1959. Plant 7 to 15 inches high, 10 to 
18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 2 to 
2 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, a much deeper richer shade of 
Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735) with velvet sheen. [83] 

WHITE HARMONY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. 
Sakata & Co.) A.M. June 19, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 15 to 17 
inches high, 20 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free- 
flowering. Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, pure 
white. [6] 

ADMIRAL. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Dippe Brothers and 
sent by Messrs. Ernst Benary Ltd.) H.C. July 10, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches 
high, 13 to 16 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, a deeper richer shade 
of Victoria Violet (H.C.C. 738) with velvety sheen. [86] 

APACHE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Pan-American Seeds Inc., 
Paonia, Colorado, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd., 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs.) H.C. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 
12 to 13 inches high, 18 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, 
free-flowering. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, Magenta 
(H.C.C. 27) slightly overlaid at centre with Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. 729/1). 
U3 UE BEDDER. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Sutton & Sons 
Ltd., Reading, Berkshire, and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 
H.C. July 23, 1959. Plant 16 to 20 inches high, 22 to 28 inches spread, 
vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 
1} inches long, single, a colour near Campanula Violet (H.C.C. between 37 


and 37/1). [122] 

BLUE . (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata 
& Co.) H.C, July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 11 to 13 inches 
high, 16 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and spreading, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, a deep rich purple 
near Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735). [124] 

CREAM STAR IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) H.C. July 10, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 12 to 
14 inches spread, vigorous, erect and very compact, very free-flowering. 
Flowers 2 to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, pale cream, deeper 
colour in throat. [10] 
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DOBIE’S GIANT ALLDOUBLE. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Samuel Dobie & Son Ltd., 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester.) H.C. 
July 23, 1959, as a variety for cultivation in pots. Plant 12 to 18 inches high, 
18 to 24 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 

44 to 5 inches diameter, 2} to 3 inches long, double, mixed colours white, 
pale rose, deep rose, coral, lavender mauve, cerise and white. [93] 

FIRE BIRD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co.) 
H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 18 
to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 2} 
to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, scarlet when first open changing 
to Crimson (H.C.C. between 22 and 22/1), yellow centre. [54] 

FIRE CHIEF RESELECT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C, August 7, 1959. Plant 12 to 14 inches high, 15 
inches spread, vigorous, compact and spreading, free-flowering. Flowers 2} 
to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Crimson (H.C.C. between 22 
and 22/1). [63] 

GEISHA GIRL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 16 inches high, 
18 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly compact, very free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, 1? inches long, single, Tyrian Purple 
(H.C.C. between 727/1 and 727/2). [72] 

GLITTERS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co.) 
H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 18 to 
20 inches spread, vigorous, compact and spreading, free-flowering. Flowers 
2} to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Crimson (H.C.C. between 
22 and 22/1) splashed white. [53] 

KING SALMON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee 
Burpee Co.) H.C. August 7, 1959. F, hybrid. Plant 10 to 13 inches high, 
17 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, decumbent, free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 
to 3 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Crimson (H.C.C. between 22 and 
22/1). [100] 

MERRY WIDOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata 
& Co.) H.C, July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 8 to 10 inches high, 
15 to 17 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 
at to 3# inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, a clear bright shade near 

agenta (H.C.C. 27), yellow centre. [113] 

NORTHERN SUNRISE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. 
Sakata & Co.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 14 
inches high, 15 to 21 inches spread, vigorous, spreading, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3} to 34 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Crimson (H.C.C. 22) 
deepening to Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721) at centre. [50] 

PINK SENSATION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. 
Atlee Burpee Co.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid. Plant 12 to 16 inches high, 
12 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and very compact, very free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Fuchsine Pink 
(H.C.C. between 627 and 627/1). [110] 

PSYCHE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co. and sent 
by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid. Plant 12 to 
16 inches high, 18 to 21 inches spread, vigorous, decumbent, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Sea Lavender Violet 
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(H.C.C. between 637/1 and 637/2) heavily veined Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 
37). [84] 

RED PRINCE IMPROVED. (Raised and sent by Messrs. L. Clause 
S.A.) H.C. August 7, 1959. Plant 15 to 18 inches high, 18 to 20 inches 
spread, vigorous, erect, free-flowering. Flowers 2} to 2} inches diameter, 
14 inches long, single, a rich shade between Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628) and 
Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. 727). [74] 

ROSEY DAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 8 to 10 inches high, 
14 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 1 inches long, single, a colour near Magenta 
(H.C.C, 27). [117] 

SALMON QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. Plant 12 to 17 inches high, 18 to 20 
inches spread, vigorous, spreading, free-flowering. Flowers 2}? inches dia- 
meter, 14 inches long, single, a shade near Crimson (H.C.C. 22/1). [16] 

SCARLET LUSTRE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Bodger Seeds 
Ltd. and sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son., Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid. 
Plant g to 12 inches high, 14 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, 
free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 3} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, 
Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721) when first open, fading to Crimson (H.C.C. be- 
tween 22 and 22/1) when fully open, yellow in centre. [65] 

SNOW LADY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T, Sakata & 
Co.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 14 to 16 inches high, 
16 to 24 inches spread, vigorous, spreading, free-flowering. Flowers 3} to 
32 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, white. [94] 

SNOW WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Vis Brothers 
Ltd.) H.C. July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 15 to 18 inches 
high, 18 to 22 inches spread, fairly erect and compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3} inches diameter, 2 inches long, single, white. [1] 

SPACE STAR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) H.C, August 7, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 10 to 13 inches high, 
16 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 
1} to 2 inches diameter, 1 inch long, single, Magenta (H.C.C. 27) with white 
star. [70] 

STAR CAST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & Co.) 
H.C, July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 12 to 15 inches high, 16 to 
18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and very compact, free-flowering. Flowers 
1} to 2 inches diameter, 1 inch long, single, shades of rose pink, magenta, 
purple, with white star-shaped markings. [87] 

SUNRISE GLORY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata 
& Co.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, multiflora. Plant 10 to 13 inches high, 
12 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, erect and fairly compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 3 to 3} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Crimson (Ce 
between 22 and 22/1). [103] 

VATTER’S RED RIDING HOOD. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. G. R. Vatter Seeds Ltd.) H.C, August 7, 1959. Plant 11 to 13 inches 
high, 12 to 16 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. 
Flowers 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, Magenta (H.C.C. 27) 
lightly overlaid crimson towards centre. [60] 
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VESUVIUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux S.A., 4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France.) H.C. July 23, 1959. 
Plant 10 to 16 inches high, 12 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, fairly compact, 
free-flowering. Flowers 24 to 2} inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, 
Crimson (H.C.C. between 22 and 22/1). [119] 

WHITE BALCONY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. G. R. 
Vatter Seeds Ltd.) H.C. July 10, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 12 to 
15 inches high, 16 to 22 inches spread, vigorous, spreading, frec-flowering. 
Flowers 3} to 4 inches diameter, 1} inches long, single, white. [96] 

WHITE WING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. T. Sakata & 
Co.) H.C, July 23, 1959. F, hybrid, grandiflora. Plant 9 to 12 inches high, 
15 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact, free-flowering. Flowers 
3 to 34 inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, white. [95] 

YELLOW GLEAM. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee 
Burpee Co.) H.C. August 7, 1959. F, hybrid. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 
18 to 20 inches spread, vigorous, erect, very free-flowering. Flowers 2 to 2} 
inches diameter, 14 inches long, single, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601) at 
centre gradually fading through Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/1 and 601/2) to 
Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) at margins. [98] 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN PLANTS 
RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Acalypha hispida—seeds or cuttings W. H. Perfitt, 21 Mousehole Lane, 
Sprowston, Norwich, Norfolk. 
NOR s58R. 


Jasminum dispermum Brigadier V. Fitzgeorge-Balfour, The 
F. gracillimum Old Rectory, West Chiltington, 
J. sambac Sussex. 


Agapetes buxifolia G. M. C. Perkin, 64 The Crossways, 

Allamanda cathartica hendersoni Old Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Begonia cathayana 

Dipladenia x amabilis 

D. violacea 

Miconia magnifica 

Lardizabala biternata, female form Lord Talbot de Malahide, C.M.G., 
only with flowers solitary in the Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin, 
leaf axils Eire. 


Lithops and Mammillaria—seeds E. F. Fennell, Esq., 179 Farleigh 
Road, Warlingham, Surrey. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Garden Plants in Colour.”” Edited by Dr. Henry T. Skinner M.S., Ph.D. 
Large crown 4to. Illus. (Published by Sweeney, Krist & Dimm, 535 N.W. 
Sixteenth Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon, U.S.A.) $42.50. (English Agents— 
W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd.) 15 gns. 


This book, Volume I of a series, published in Oregon, U.S.A., and edited by 
Dr. Henry T. Skinner, M.S., Ph.D., Director of the United States National Arboretum 
at Washington, is lavishly illustrated in colour. It covers in eight different sections 
a very wide range of deciduous and evergreen trees, shrubs and climbers that are 
used for garden embellishment in America. Although highly priced it will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by keen horticulturists in Britain, chiefly for its value as a colour illus- 
trated dictionary of ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Altogether there are 438 full-colour illustrations; these are of excellent quality 
and clearly portray the species or variety, often with a background setting, or an inset 
enlargement of an individual flower, leaf or twig. The different sections each with an 
introduction by an expert, are devoted to trees, shade and flowering, deciduous 
flowering shrubs, broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, 
coniferous evergreens, and vines and ground covers. 

Each section is devoted firstly to general cultural notes, followed by descriptive 
notes appertaining to each subject illustrated. In many instances these notes are 
scanty and do not convey to the reader all the information that may be desired. Never- 
theless the excellent quality of this publication and the magnificent reproduction of the 
colour plates render it an acquisition for the bookshelf of keen gardeners. 

A. PEARCE 


“Orchids.” By Matthias Riehl. 59 pp. 16 plates. (Andre Deutsch-Ariel 
Press.) 42s. 


“I like these exotic plants even when they have no flowers.”” I quote Matthias 
Riehl. Here is an amateur who loves the plants for themselves, not for their cut-flower 
or investment value. He is perhaps one of the many amateurs whose name will never 
appear against an award. His book will be most acceptable to most amateurs, if only 
because he does not pretend to be an orchid expert. 

He writes that ‘“‘they will gradually settle down as members of a household and 
repay the care bestowed on them’’. This epitomizes a true amateur’s approach to the 
culture of orchids. A delightful book. 

Rarely can an orchid have been justified so well as in the explanation of the only 
truly economic orchid: the Vanilla. M. Riehl expresses himself altogether delightfully 
in his paragraphs on assymbiosis, which technical subject is treated in a most readable 
fashion. It is good, too, to be reminded that Theophrastus first noted the power of the 
orchid to induce love (Orchis); that Clusius referred to the Vanilla in 1605, or that 
Epidendrum fragrans was cultivated at Kew in 1778, being one of the first to flower in 
the U.K. 

In less than 10,000 words he covers the history of orchids and their development, 
gives a good selection for beginners, and even suggests 12 for indoor culture, but one 
wonders just why he mentions only English Orchid Societies. 

The 16 life-sized water-coloured drawings are beautifully distinctive if the colours 
do bear little relation to the subject. A sympathetic work, not unattractively illustrated. 

DAVID F. SANDER 


“The Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North America.”” Compiled 
by Donald Wyman. 69 pp. Illus. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Piain 30, 
Mass, U.S.A.) $1.50. 


Ninety-nine arboreta and botanical gardens are listed for the U.S.A. and arranged 
by states in alphabetical order. There are also six under Canada, two under Cuba and 
one under Mexico. In each case the information given includes a paragraph or more 
entitled “Chief Functions” and details on Special Features, number of species and 
varieties grown, ownership, name of director or curator and amount of endowment 
and operating budget, time of admission, number of volumes in library and publica- 
tions. Undoubtedly, this booklet should be the greatest help to any keen gardener 
visiting the U.S.A. A useful map is also included showing the hardiness zones arranged 
by limits of annual minimum temperatures. 
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“Old Roses for Modern Gardens.” By Richard Thomson. 154pp. Illus. 
(Van Nostrand.) $7.50. 


An attractive book of 154 pages, divided into three parts: (1) The old European 
Roses—of which the author describes forty-nine varieties of Gallica, Damask, Alba, 
Centifolia and Moss groups; (2) The Old Oriental Roses—seventy-four varieties 
Chinas, Teas, Noisettes, Bourbons, Hybrid Perpetuals, early Hybrid ‘Teas, Pernets and 
Polyanthas; and (3) The Contribution of the Species—seventy-one species and 
varieties including Hybrid Musks, Rugosas, etc., and many other roses are mentioned. 
The descriptions are linked by a well-written historical survey and many personal 
observations by one who is obviously a very keen rosarian. 

His own colour photographs, twenty-six, are of fair quality, but unfortunately the 
first seventeen all lean towards flame instead of the soft old-rose pinks and crimsons, 
colours which are so difficult to photograph and reproduce. The sixteen monochrome 
photographs are excellent, particularly ‘Deuil de Paul Fontaine’. The book is well 
printed, spacious and attractively bound ; an unfortunate printer’s error occurs on page 
4 and there are a few inaccuracies and spelling mistakes. It is written for American 

eners and some of the roses described would only succeed in our milder districts. 
reey to Mr. Thomson’s experience I always find ‘Perle d’Or’ stronger in growth 
than ‘Cecile Brunner’ and to me the double yellow Banksian rose is definitely fragrant. 


GRAHAM THOMAS 


By A. W. Kidner. 184 pp. Illus. (Faber and Faber.) 


“Asparagus.” 
25s. 

In this new edition of the author’s earlier work, Chapter 12 has been largely re- 
written and a new chapter entitled “Some Recent Developments” has been added. 
The book contains seventeen good illustrations, but too much emphasis has been placed 
on asparagus grades and bundles to the exclusion of practical operations. 

Mr. Kidner does not pull his punches and his decided views on the existence of 
varieties and the question of staminate plants for increasing crop production will not 
always find general acceptance amongst other authorities associated with the crop. 
The omission of any reference to the control of weeds, especially in established beds, 
is surprising, as advice is constantly being sought on this problem. This book should 
prove useful to all those who seek guidance on asparagus. Mr. Kidner has long been 

recognized as an expert on the crop and there is much to learn from one who has 
Goveted a lifetime of study to this particular plant. 


P. WALKER 


“Roses.” By Roy Genders. 197 pp. Illus. (John Gifford Ltd.) 18s. 


There are so many books on roses that the reader scarcely knows which to select. 
It becomes increasingly difficult for the author to find something new to say. Roy 
Genders has accomplished this by his excellent chapter on Miniature Roses. These 
delightful little roses find a use in tiny gardens, window boxes, rockeries and even the 
odd pot in the cottage window, and little has been previously written about their 
propagation and cultivation. 

The various operations connected with successful rose growing are clearly and 
adequately dealt with. The chapter on hybridizing will be found very useful to the 
beginner in this fascinating branch of rose culture. 

Space is found for interesting bits of history connected with the rose, also for the 
use of shrub roses as hedges. The author gives excellent lists of roses of the different 
types, a really valuable help to any rosarian. 

The colour plates are not too good, e.g. the representation of ‘Picture’ is quite 
misleading, ‘Peace’ is completely devoid of its pink edge which is part of its charm, 
and the dark velvety red of ‘Happiness’ is certainly not portrayed by Plate 20. 

The book is well written and should be a useful addition to the library shelves of 


the rosarian. 


F. FAIRBROTHER 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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FLOWER POT BRUSHES 


700 ' 707 
Round Tined LAWN 
GARDEN AERATOR- 
FORK RAMMER 
“MOLER” 
5 Tines SERIES 272 45 /- 
Arranged (00) Cacti... ... 5/3 (0) 24°-3°... ... 3/9 Core 
(1) (2) ... 7/6 Paid 
8/- (6) Outsides or 
Into G. Purpose... 3/3 
Hardwood Set of Three 0-2-6 ... 15/6 
Base. Set of Five 0-1-2-34 W/- 
YEARS ALL POST PAID 
of Our 
Wlustrated List of Horticultural Brushes and Tools 
Wear 


The tool which will tease 
out weeds and leave soil. 
Ladies (as illus.) 9/6 
Gents. (All post paid) 10/6 


sent 
FREE ON REQUEST 


cooks 


(Norwich) BRUSHES LTD 
MILE CROSS i NORWICH 


24 Bevelled Tines 
Rammer x7” 
with 60 in. Handle— 


Complete Brass Screw 


Attachment. 


Departure from Centra! London 8.30 
a.m. on 7th, 14th, 21st July. Return 
London 10.30 p.m. 


Be sure to visit the Dutch Floriade 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLORAL SHOW 
TO BE HELD IN 1960 AT ROTTERDAM 


AZALEAS SPECIAL DAY VISITS BY AIR 
BOURGAINVILLEA This wonderful show of flowers and gardens commemorates 
ROSES the centenary of the Royal Dutch Association of Bulb- 
SWEET PEAS growers. 100 acres of many varieties of flowers. Due to 
LILIES heavy demand these special visits are being continued 
and many other throughout the summer. 

special displays Price inclusive of entrance fee £8 8s. 0d. 


The normal return fare by air is £15 19s. Od. so you see 
what a wonderful offer this trip is. 


Also Summer Holidays by Air in 
Portugal, Italy and Spain. Write for 
FREE brochure. 


For details apply: 


PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (Piccadilly) LTD. 


320 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: MUSeum 8171 
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Regd. Trade Mark 
Patents Pending. 


UNBREAKABLE POLYTHENE 
PLANT POTS AND CULTURE RINGS 


for large and small users. 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959 
. Are unbreakable—will last a lifetime. 
. Tested and proved. 
. Save labour — watering time reduced to a 
quarter of that for paper or clay pots. 
. Maintain soil at 4° to 5° F. higher—therefore 
- faster and more vigorous growth. 
eigh 1/10th that of clay pots. 
. Have wide base to provide room for roots— 
Stability. 
Ample aeration and drainage—no crocking 
. Are hygienic—easily cleaned and aioe 
. Close nesting without jamming. 
10. In leasing marble mottle Black 
reen and Fuchsia. 
LEDA eae are available in 2, 24, 3, 34, 44, 5, 6, 
74, and 9 inches diameter. 
— Culture Rings in 5, 74 and 9 inches dia- 


Reta 6d., 7d., 9d., 1/-, 1/6d., 2/9d., 
4/- and 5/6d. 
Your enquiries invited. 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road, 
London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 6945 


SHREWSBURY 
ROSES 


PURPLE ROSES 
are 
A THRILL 


We have them, both 
ancient and modern 


EDWIN MURRELL LTD. 
PORTLAND NURSERIES 
SHREWSBURY 


one fertilizer 
for all 
plant 
feeding 


CLAY’S 


FERTILIZER 


The Experts’ choice since 
1864 for FLOWERS, 
FRUIT. VEGETABLES 
and LAWNS thrive on it. 
Can be used as a dry or 
liquid feed. 
ECONOMICAL, 
INEXPENSIVE, 

EASY TO USE 


Cartons 1/9 and 2/6 


_ 7 Ib. 14 Ib. 28 Ib. 56 Ib. 
bag bag bag bag 


4/6 7/- 11/6 20/3 35/- 60/- 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 
Better Order from 


W.C.WICES LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


16 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 3 YEARS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 40 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 6d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 
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KILL SLUGS & SNAILS THE EASY WAY 


SLUGIT PELLETS 


Simply scatter the pellets among the plants. 
Slugit Pellets are easy to apply and deadly 
In use. 


Size 1, 1/6 Size 2, 2/6 Size 3, 4/6 


SLUGIT LIQUID 


Simple. Efficient. Economical. Just dilute 
with water and apply to both soil and 
plants. 


4-02. bottle 2/6 8-oz. bottle 3/9 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTFORDSHIRE 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catalogue is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
—s - guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 
standard. 


All orders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 
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Essex Show, Chelmsford, June 8-9 
3 Counties, Malvern, June 14-16 
Sussex County, Horsham, June 15-16 
* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 
* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 
* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR as illustrated) 
Size 4° 9” long, 4 wide, 20” high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. 


Ex-Works 
PLUIE ‘15’ 
The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4 9 long, 2” wide, 15%" Price 
plete Ex-Works 15s. Od. 
Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘15° can be raised 
on a metal base with glass. Ideal for tomatoes and 
Copeemere, also suitable for propagating 
and raising seedlings and cuttings, ed with 
soi} warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 


POULTMURE LTD (xx | 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY WEYBRIDGE 


| PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 


[“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES | 


% MASTER 


HardSPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
npanied by remi e for | '6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


WALTER 6. SLOCOCK, Led. 


(1760-1960) 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


A 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 
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& ENSURE VIGOROUS GROWTH, 
GLOSSY FOLIAGE, SHAPELY 
BLOOMS & SOUND WHOLESOME 
VEGETABLES AND FRUIT! 


TRITOX IS THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER’S ONLY 
SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE. 
Just dilute it with water, soak soil under 
plants, or drench foliage, and you kill 
sap-sucking insects. 


THIS SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE 
MAKES GREENFLY AND OTHER 


APHIDS KILL THEMSELVES 


CAN NOW BE USED on Cabbages, Brussels 
Sprouts, Spring Greens, Broad Beans 
and Strawberries up to 4 weeks before 
picking, and on non-edibles, e.g. Roses, 
etc. at any time. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TRITOX? 


SH 3/6 & 6/- 
per bottle 


11/6 & 21/- 
economy sizes 


— through Boots the Chemists, 
Ironmongers, Seedsmen, Chemists, etc. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
ASSOCIATED FUMIGATORS LTD. 

112 Victoria Dock Road, London, E.16 
Tel.: Albert Dock 2145/6 


There is an easier way, 
Mr. Sutherland 


do the work ! 


With these Smoke Pesticides insect and 
fungoid pests in your greenhouse are 
quickly and easily controlled. In fact, 
treatment before planting out can prevent 
damage altogether! FUMITE is the 
pesticide used and recommended by 
professional growers everywhere. 


This handy FUMITE ‘Help 
Yourself’ Unit is in your local 
shop now. Ask your retailer 
to recommend the particular 
need. A tube of 


smoke esticides 


FUMITE DDT/LINDANE — FUMITE LINDANE 
FUMITE TONB FUMITE AZOBENZENE 


From seedsmen, chemists and through all branches 
of Boots. In case of difficulty, write to: 
WAECO LTD. (Fumite Division), High Post, 
Salisbury, Wilts. Tel: Middle Woodford 282/3/4 
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four pellets costs between 1/6d. 
and 2/6d., according to type. \| | 


save 
your fish ESS DENS... 


from 
Herons... 
Garages, Greenhouses, 


. « « with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- : . 
ative NETTING. An entirely new, tested method ae loose-boxes and garden 
of preserving your fish in ornamental ponds — : a buildings of all descrip- 
certain deterrent. Made to required size. tions. 
Price: 4/6 per sq. yd., carr. paid. (Dyed green ite 8 erena a Hire purchase terms 
6d. sq. yd. extra) 
%*% Write for descriptive leaflet to: Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
24, N, N.W.7 
MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDO ALPHA WOODCRAFTLTD., 
Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


ART 
CERTIFIED crass ‘SEED MIXTURES GARDENERS TAKE NOTE! 


*Hart’ Fine Standard essentially a non rye- 
mixture containing only Red Fescue and 
Ibs. per Ib. 
28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) 3/6 per Ib. 
prevents bites from all insects in gardens, 
ing Agrostis, Red Fescue, Poas, Shortseeded and woods, fields. It is pleasant, harmless to 
$.23 Perennial Ryegrass. 3 per skin and eyes. and it is efficient 
28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) 2 6 per Ib. 1/9d a bottle, t & packing 9d 
‘Hart’ Emeralisie containing trish Perennial or 3 bottles for 6/6d inclusive 
minimum to per Ib. 
28-Ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) @ 2/- per Ib. From: R. C. GREEN, LTD. 
mbures against Chemists 
eres, tres. 187a Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 


MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD. 
Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. Wokingham 1121 Tel.: KEN 2069 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. WHEN YOU NEED A 
GOOD GARDENER 


HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
—then the classified advertisernent columns of 


Telephone 454 Gardeners Chronicle always find the best. 


The cost is small; the response has always been 
excellent. Write or ‘phone: 


For Clematis and Roses 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. CENtral 2000 


Lists post free Gardeners themselves can always find the right 
situation through Gardeners Chronicle. 


Delivery Autumn 1960 


RHODODENDRONS HAVE YOU TRIED... 


AT SUNNINGDALE NO SOIL 
(including Azaleas) COMPOST 


isto lescriptions etc. 
H ry, d alee of over 12/6 per bushel plus 1/- extra carriage. 
Smaller sizes from your Garden Shop for earlier 


Germination and Stronger Rooted Cuttings. 


by James Russell 
24 illustrations. ECLIPSE JACK POTS 
Price: 3/- post free C.W.O. 


Prices: 12° Square 3'-for 2 dozen; 24” Square 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 
The most beautiful nursery in the country THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD. 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Ascot 96 BRIDGWATER 
mers 
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The Best by any standards! 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing, 
practical garden-room you could wish for! 
You can enjoy your garden more than ever 
for Strawson’s ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, 
attractive and superbly constructed. With its 
solid Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round 
glazing, it makes an ideal outdoor living- 
room, nursery, bedroom, writing-room or the 
perfect tennis pavilion. 


StraWSON’sS GARDEN ROOMS 


AND GREEN 


HORLEY - 


You'll find the same outstanding quality 
craftmanship and timber in every Strawson’s 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your most 
prized plants and delicate blooms. Mr. 
Strawson, himself, will survey your site by 
appointment and personally supervise the 
constructional details. 


For full information about Strawson’s greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


SURREY - TEL: HORLEY 130 


(Ref. RO/6) 


By appointment to 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd, 


By appointment to 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


A habit of perfection... 


William Wood and Son Limited have been engaged in 
testing and improving the craft of garden making for 
over a century. They provide a complete gardening 
service. 

Pools and fountains, for example. William Wood 
and Son undertake the construction of pools in rein- 
forced concrete or other materials, the design and 
installation of fountain systems, the making of swim- 
ming pools and the installation of filtration plants. 

William Wood and Son are also expert in the best 
techniques for planting, including the transplanting of 
large trees up to 30 ft. high; the production of grass 
areas; mason’s work, walls and paving; and making 
gravel paths and drives. 


William Wood & Son Ltd. 


TAPLOW - BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
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Arches, eto. VIAIT OUR 8HO 


WATTLE FENCING 


ta, etc. 
or send for FREE CATA-| 
UE of FENCING (all types). Gates, 
ROOMB. 29/11 
RURAL 
INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 


(Dept. R), 15 Moreton London, 8.W.1 
(Tate Gaitery 8332) 


*Floriade’ 
ROTTERDAM 1960 


THE LARGEST INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION EVER HELD 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR VISITS BY 
INDIVIDUALS OR PARTIES—BY SEA OR AIR 
For details write 


McBEAN TOURS 


23 UPPER MILL HILL, LEEDS, 1. Tel. 34439 
or 


5 HARSTEN HOEKWEG, THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 
and all equipment Is provided. 
Please write for our Prospectus — 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun _ lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.LS. 


BOOKS 
ON 
GARDENING, BOTANY 
FRUIT CULTURE, FORESTRY 


New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 
Antiquarian booksellers since !847 
11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NOTE REDUCTION 
IN PRICE 


Iris histrioides major 


The most beautiful of winter flowering bulbs. 
Flowers in January and February in all weathers. 
Delivery from July onwards. 


15/- per dozen flowering bulbs. 
105/— per 100. Post free C.W.O. 


J. O. SHERRARD & SON 
SHAW NURSERY, NEWBURY 


CLOSURES 


PLANTOIDS LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The Mechanzied Garden Centre 
110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchliey, Kent 


ECONOMICAL STRONG - EASILY FIXED YOURSELF 
— 
| 
xs Craftamen-made In 6-ft. lengths 
Close-woven. Also idea! for heightening walls, | Height Stakes 
a 1/- 

oR 1/3 

i 
mis. - orders under 

of 
; 

Gooseberries 
oth i=. 
WITH 
oar. Pies next Winter, bottle a ia 
ee few jars of Gooseberries | } 
ftow with Snap Closures- 


FOLIAR FEEDING 
with SANGRAL 


TH analysis of Sangral plus the organic base makes it ideal for foliar 
feeding of Roses. In addition to the Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash, 
the trace elements contained in Sangral — Boron, Magnesium, Man- 
ase 4 and Iron make good the normal deficiencies experienced during 
growth. 
Splendid results have been achieved by gardeners using the following 
strengths of Sangral :— 
Three dessertspoons of Sangral to 1 gallon of water. 1 gallon feeds 
approximately 25 plants. Feed once weekly. A Half Gallon Can of 
Sangral will make approximately 100-gallons of liquid manure, suitable 
for foliar feeding, this would be sufficient to feed 2,500 plants. Young 
foliage responds quicker than older foliage and the best time to apply 
Sangral is early in the morning or in the evening. 
Some growers use Sangral General (Analysis—Nitrogen 9%, Phosphates 
5%, Potash 4%), as a foliar spray until the end of July and then change 
S the Tomato Special (Analysis— Nitrogen 6.5%, Phosphates 5%, Potash 
%) for the later feeding. However, many of our friends use the General 
Ha a ti the Season. It is very much a matter for the decision of each 
individual gardener. 


SANGRAL Ten-Day Fertiliser. Bottles 2/3, 3/9; Half Gal. 15/—; One Gal. 27/- 


HUMEX tic GREENHOUSE 


VENTMASTER 


Non electric, fully auto- | 
matic and self-powered, this | 
amazing device adjusts the ~ 
greenhouse vent accordingto % 
temperature changes inside 
and conditions outside, Has 
its own ‘Thermoforce’ 
power unit. No maintenance 
or running costs. Easily fitted 
to any ventilator. Adjustable aes 
according to — required. PRICE 6s. 1.0. 
Post paid. 


Credit Terms av 
HUMEX 
AUTOFAN 


For ventilating 
up to 18 ft. x Vor 
agentle movement of air 
essential for healthy growth. 
8 in. dia. Fan. 200, 220 or 230/ 
250 v. A.C. Complete with 
~~ adjustable 35/75 
for main con- 


HUMEX ROLL SHADES 


NEW! — better plant as all the year. Better 
than whitewash, Rolishades are used only when needed. 
Simple to pull up or down. Rollshades are durable, 
pale green, translucent, heavyweight P.V.C. sheetings 
on strong, self-acting spring rollers. Easily fixed by 2 
brackets and 4 screws = on either or both sides of 
roof. 12 months guarantee. 

36 in. wide (37. i width over brackets). 

extended : 


44 in, wide (45 in. width over brackets). 27/6 ee — 
Can. Fig, 1-9 state 1 with ci come 
we redit Terms available. 
Over 6 carriage paid, 
Write for full details to: Roberts Elec. Co. Led. (Dept. R.S.V.) 


11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel.: 3897 i 


POST THIS 
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Summer Climbers 
Lonicera periclymenum belgica 
” ” serotina 
” japonica halliana 
Ail scented and fully described in our catalogue, 
available by post or at our Nurseries, price | /6. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


ANES 
Stout D. Ex. Stout 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
12in. 4 6 5 0 60 7 6 
18in. 5 0 5 6 76 10 0 
2 fc. 5 6 60 90 12 6 
2if. 6 6 76 12 6 15 0 
3 fe. 9 6 13 6 16 0 20 0 
4 fc. 12 0 17 6 2% 6 35 0 
5 fc. 35 0 4 0 45 0 50 0 
6f 4 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
7 fc. 50 0 55 0 60 0 70 0 
8 fc. 55 0 60 0 70 0 80 0 
10fe. 60 0 70 0 80 0 90 0 
Orders over £5 carriage paid. Under £5 add 2/6 
for freight. C.W.O. 


Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


For every spraying purpose 


SOLO 
Doubts Action SPRAYER 


For every spraying job — Insecticide, limewash, 
creosote, etc., SOLO double-action spray does 
it quickly and efficiently. Made in brass with 
3 nozzles, 2 ft. brass extension lance, angle bend. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 55/- COMPLETE 


From Stores, Ironmongers or Manufacturers 
Write for illustrated Leaflet: 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 22 


(Dept. R.H.), Progress Road, Southend-on-Sea Gu 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
ae As shown on B.B.C. 

elevision. 4/- per doz., t 
free. Cheque or P.O. int 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


HOSTESS BASKETS 
—now in three sizes! 
8” 2/11 
11” 5/10 
14” 8/9 
Set of three 17/6 from 


your retailer or £/ post 
free from 


PLANTOIDS LTD. Bromiley, Kent 
A GRAHAM FARISH PRODUCT 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Lawn Dressings. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


Se sa 


GARDEN SHEDS 
SOFTWOOD from €7. 19. 6. 
SHIPLAP from 68. 10. 0. - 
CEDAR from £11. 16. 0. 
GARAGES 

WANEY EDGE 15. 0. 


. 0. 
ASBESTOS from £29. i4. 0. 
GREENHOUSES 
from 10. 6. 
SUN LOUNGES fromé24 8s. 
Carr. paid England & Wales. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE ———— PLANS. 
Easy terms from 1 deposit. 
All care of Gates, etc. 


LE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
R.H.S.), Barkham Rd., Wo! 


THE 
SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
COMPANY 
Arboricultural and Tree 
Consuliants Surgeons 
Byways, 25 St. Thomas 
Woodham Lock, bed Street, 
West Byfleet, Winchester, 
Surrey Hants 
(Byfleet 2739) (Tel. 2531) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 


HONEYSUCKLE 

Winter Flowering Shrubs 

KETTERING 
LOAM 

(Dept. Berks 
an 
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CUT >) 


a WN EDGE TRIMMER 


cts this way 4 


and this way 


@ Unique swivel joint permits 90 turn of blades OTHER GREENSLEEVES PRODUCTS 

for accurate horizontal or vertical cutting. Doubie Lover Pruming Shears 

G 
One Hand Garden Trimmers 
@ Sheffield tooi steel blades. 75 Avante 
f at cit 


ALL GREENSLEEVES TOOLS Ane 
GUARANTEED FOR LiFe. 
Obtginable from leading stares, lronmongers ond 
horticulturists or, in cose of difficulty, post free. 
cash with order from 

a3 Dept. ‘X' SHEERLINE (Hardware) LIMITED 
108 Park Street, Landon, 


, 
é 
Fs 
Man-size model : 
6-400 (6" blades)’ 
4 = 


Roses need special feeding to pro- 
duce abundant, colourful blooms 
of high quality without excessive 
growth of foliage and suckers; 


ff and so Plantoids make a special 
“fertiliser for in tablet form thet is easy to apply. Now 
'A is the time to use it. The result, users say, is spectacular. 
SPECIAL PLANTOIDS FOR ROSES 


JUNE NOTE ON SWEET PEAS =) 

The special Sweet Pea Plantoids promote vigorous ‘/ 

growth and vivid colour. Feed weekly and watercopiously  ¢° 

for a really astonishing crop. 

SPECIAL PLANTOIDS FOR SWEET PEAS 

Trial Packet 1/- Cartons 3/6 Economy Drums 3/6 

For all other garden plants, Annuals, Perennials, Vegetables - 

and Fruit, feed regular Plantoids for sturdy development. e. 
PLANTOIDS PLANT-GROWTH TABLETS = 

In Packets 2/- and 3/6 Economy Drums 8/- 

Putting in Plantoids is easy with the new Plantoids Injector—you can 

feed $0 piants in a couple of minutes — 18/9, or send {1 for Injector 

and $0 Plantoids post free. 


Stocked by Woolworth, Boots, Timothy Whites, 
Co-ops and all Hardware & Seed Stores. 


PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co, Lid., London and Colchester 


’ Trial Pkts.1/- Cartons 3/6 Economy Drums 9/6 
q 


